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Practical Measures for Unifying 
Kindergarten and First Grade 


NILA BANTON SMITH 
First Assistant Supervisor of Research, Detroit Public Schools 


HEN the kindergarten 

pupil in the conventional 

public school system 

reaches that very im- 
portant point in his childish life in which 
he is “promoted” to the first grade, the 
joy of this great achievement is all too 
often unexpectedly and completely sub- 
merged in his futile efforts to adjust his 
active little body to fixed, screwed- 
down seats and his fluctuating immature 
mind to dull drill work with abstract 
symbols in readin’ and writin’ and ’rith- 
metic. Under these conditions, the child 
is suddenly transplanted from the home- 
like environment of a kindergarten, in 
which the keynotes are play and freedom 
and spontaneity, into a first grade room 
which is enveloped in an atmosphere of 
drill work and more or less rigidity and 
repression. This change is so radical 
that one can but wonder how the child’s 
sensitive young nervous system possibly 
can survive such a shock. 

There is little difference between the 
child of the kindergarten and one of the 
first grade. Let us briefly consider the 
general characteristics of the young 
child. In Early Childhood Education, by 
Pickett and Boren, one finds this quota- 
tion, “When the child enters the pri- 
mary school he is a telling child, a mak- 
ing child, an adorning child, an inquiring 
child and a playing child. He is ready 
to talk about his home, his pets, nature 


or stories he has been told. He wants 
to make things; he has already been 
making toys, nailing sticks, building 
houses. His love of personal adornment 
is shown by the manner in which he 
bedecks himself with flowers, leaves and 
feathers. He is a curious child—witness 
the many things that he has torn apart 
to see how they were made, or what made 
them work. And lastly, he is a play- 
built animal; for all day he busies him- 
self running, hopping, skipping, making- 
believe, imitating the adults about him.” 

These general characteristics of child- 
hood are not peculiar to kindergarten 
children alone, but rather do they run 
through the whole period of kindergarten 
and first grade training. Children at 
this stage of development are highly 
susceptible to suggestion. Tastes, in- 
terests and behavior are very readily 
modified by the emotional accompani- 
ments of any activity. It is not so 
much what the child does that educates 
him at this stage, but it is the emotional 
attitudes which accompany the doing 
that play a crucial part. Future interest 
in school and desirable school habits can 
be either permanently aroused or dead- 
ened, according to whether or not the 
curriculum recognizes the young child’s 
original tendencies and takes advantage 
of them. Impressions are made at this 
time which either accelerate or retard 
the child’s entire future progress. 
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Froebel says, ““You may now in these 
early years do things with a touch as 
light as a feather which later you cannot 
undo with the pressure of an hundred- 
weight.” Perhaps it is because we 
have ignored these characteristics of 
early childhood in our first grade curric- 
ulum that we have a higher per cent of 
failures in the first grade than anywhere 
else along the line; perhaps this same 
condition has contributed to the develop- 
ment of a hatred of all things educa- 
tional, which smolders in the bosom of 
some children all through the primary 
grades, causing them to leave school at 
the earliest possible moment; perhaps, 
in a few cases, it may even have been a 
contributing factor in the development 
of pathological cases which are daily 
filling our courts. One can but ponder 
upon the dire effects which such radical 
measures may have upon the child at this 
very crucial stage in his development. 

That this stage is crucial cannot be 
denied. The period of early childhood 
is the most important one in the child’s 
existence; it is a period of great plasticity 
and impressionability; it is a period in 
which everything that happens to the 
child influences his future thought, 
feelings, and conduct. Realizing this, 
leading educators in the field of early 
childhood have been working energeti- 
cally and consistently toward a closer 
unity between the kindergarten and the 
first grade. The results of this work are 
obvious on every side. In progressive 
universities and normal schools the 
kindergarten and primary departments 
have been united and prospective teach- 
ers are given training in both fields. 
In such institutions a new kindergarten- 
first grade curriculum, based upon activi- 
ties which have much in common for 
the two groups, has been prepared and is 
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Such a 


used in the practice schools. 
curriculum is also in use in a few city 
systems, but rather extensive observa- 
tion and inquiry reveal the fact that far 
too little activity is being directed 
toward this end in the great majority 
of the public school systems. 

The reasons for such inactivity are 
many. Lack of funds is probably one 
of the outstanding ones. Many sys- 
tems are unable to supply their kinder- 
gartens with the necessary materials 
for project work and the best apparatus 
for their physical development, let alone 
providing such things in the first grade 
rooms. Again, there is a handicap from 
the standpoint of architecture, first 
grade rooms have not been planned with 
this unification in view. Consequently 
the floor space and equipment do not 
permit of the freedom delegated to 
kindergartens. Another reason, in some 
cases, is the lack of time or necessary co- 
operation in constructing a new curric- 
ulum. Eventually most of these. ills 
probably can be remedied, but in the 
meantime children are daily passing 
through the schools, and every possible 
effort should be made to bridge the 
kindergarten-first grade gap by a closer 
amalgamation of the activities in these 
two vitally important fields, by what- 
ever means we can bring to bear upon 
the situation. It is the purpose of this 
paper to state some temporary practical 
measures which may be adopted imme- 
diately in public school systems as a 
means of hastening this period of 
adjustment. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVICES 


Miss Brice’s plan. An interesting 
experiment is reported by Miss Ethel 
Brice. In the school described by Miss 
Brice there were two rooms occupied by 
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beginning first grade children. One of 
these rooms was equipped with kinder- 
garten furniture and supplies. During 
the first half hour in the morning each 
teacher conducted a class in her own 
room, having opening exercises, writing 
and music. During the next half hour, 
the classes from the two rooms came 
together for a play period in the room 
equipped as a kindergarten. Following 
this aciivity one of the teachers would 
take from eight to twelve pupils back 
into the first grade room for reading, 
while the other teacher conducted a 
conversation lesson with the remainder 
of the group in the kindergarten room. 
During this conversation period the 
pupils planned what things they would 
make in their free choice period and how 
they would make them. After this was 
accomplished each was permitted to 
go about the duties of his choice and 
continued to work in this way for an 
hour. In the meantime the teacher in 
the first grade room conducted one read- 
ing class after another, calling a group 
of pupils in from the kindergarten room 
when she was ready for them, and send- 
ing them back again when their atten- 
tion began to wane. Since the children 
were of foreign parentage, the first 
half hour in the afternoon was devoted 
to the teaching of formal English to 
groups of equal size in the two class- 
rooms. This was followed by a program 
similar to the one described for the 
morning session in which they had play, 
reading and social activities. The reg- 
ular program was modified once a 
week to permit of an excursion in con- 
nection with nature study, health and 
language work. 

Highland Park plan. In Highland 
Park, Michigan, an interesting plan 
of unifying the kindergarten and first 


grade is being successfully operated. 
For each two first grade rooms, there is 
provided a third room equipped as a 
kindergarten in which children may 
carry on the play and construction work 
activities. During each successive 
period the half of the class in each of the 
two respective first grade rooms which 
would ordinarily be doing “seat work” 
is sent into the kindergarten room to 
engage in such activities as its partic- 
ular nature permits of, while the teach- 
ers in the first grade rooms have only 
to concern themselves with the remain- 
ing half of the group who are “‘in class.” 

Miscellaneous devices. Some prin- 
cipals let the kindergarten and beginning 
first grade pupils change rooms during a 
daily period or at intervals throughout 
the week. Thus the first grade children 
have an opportunity to return to their 
old environment for a time, where they 
engage in play activities and construc- 
tion work similar to that to which they 
have been accustomed during their 
kindergarten experience. The kinder- 
garten children who go into the first 
grade rooms participate in simple lan- 
guage and nature lessons under the 
direction of the first grade teacher, and 
later in the term they engage in informal 
reading activities which are designed to 
prepare them for the more formal work 
when they are promoted to the first 
grade. 

Perhaps a less effective device is that 
of exchanging teachers for a certain 
period during the last half of each term. 
Under this plan the kindergarten teacher 
goes into the first grade room and con- 
ducts work of the informal type, while 
the first grade teacher goes into the 
kindergarten room and teaches reading 
to a group who have a sufficient mental 
maturity to warrant this activity. 
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In other cases there is no interchange 
of classes, but a group of bright kinder- 
garten children are permitted to go into 
the first grade room for reading, return- 
ing to the k'ndergarten for their other 
activities. Again a child is often sent 
into the first grade permanently if he 
shows such development as would war- 
rant this measure. 

In many schools kindergarten and 
first grade teachers avail themselves of 
the excellent practice of keeping in close 
touch with each other’s work, that they 
may each bring into their classes some- 
thing of the other’s experiences. Fre- 
quent conferences are held and many 
visits paid back and forth. The kinder- 
garten teacher may leave her pupils 
with her assistant while she visits the 
first grade, and the kindergarten assist- 
ant may also go into the first grade room 
and take the class for a short time, 
while the first grade teacher visits in the 
kindergarten. 

In some places a mothers’ meeting is 
held jointly with the kindergarten and 
first grade teachers. This is also an ex- 
cellent practice. 


Il. EQUIPMENT 


Modern kindergartens are now equip- 
ped with movable furniture, piano, 
play apparatus, toys, large blocks, work 
benches, hammers, saws, nails, screw 
drivers, boards, button molds, cloth, 
pasteboard milk bottle tops; housekeep- 
ing materials, such as brooms, dust pans, 
ironing board, etc.; a variety of picture 
books; and nature materials, such as 
cages and aquariums. But seldom 
indeed do we find a first grade room in 
the public schools which can lay claim 
to any of the articles mentioned above. 

The use of such materials not only 
contributes to the child’s physical de- 
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velopment, but also serves as a medium 
with which he may express his thoughts 
and which will provide an outlet for his 
own initiative and originality. How 
much better if first grade children might 
also be given an opportunity to use such 
materials instead of spending weary 
hours in fingering uninteresting letter 
cards, laying meaningless patterns with 
pegs and sticks, assembling sliced pic- 
tures, or doing other types of purposeless 
activity which dull the mind and strain 
the nerves of young children. 

There is no excuse for failing to bring 
constructive kindergarten materials into 
the first grade. ‘Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way,” and the question of 
finances need not delay the first grade 
teacher or supervisor from providing 
her precious charges with the materials 
which are so necessary to their develop- 
ment. Kindling wood is a splendid 
substitute for large blocks; orange crates 
and berry boxes supply the best kind of 
thin boards, and who could not bring a 
hammer and a few nails from home, as 
well as some scraps of cloth to use in 
making a doll’s dress or a work apron? 
Large blocks and a teeter-board serve 
as splendid projects for the manual 
training departments or can be made by 
a local carpenter at a small price. 
Ordinary suit boxes furnish an abun- 
dance of cardboard. The graphophone 
which has been packed away in the attic 
since the arrival of her more stylish 
sister, the radio, may be taken into the 
first grade room and used in teaching 
children rhythms and dances, introducing 
them to excellent selections and develop- 
ing their interpretation and appreciation 
of music. 

As for nature materials, a small fish 
globe purchased at the ten cent store is 
probably the only expenditure which 
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would be required. The children can 
make their own cages for pets brought 
from their homes, and nature will give 
freely and lavishly of her treasures. 
Tadpoles, frogs, snails and small turtles 
may be procured from the near-by 
streams, and from the fields children 
may gather berries and seeds to string 
into necklaces and bracelets; leaves to 
weave into robes and crowns and 
wreaths; burrs to shape into tiny baskets 
and pails; and acorn cups to use as dishes 
for their dolls’ tea table. 

These are but a few suggestions of 
possibilities for supplying the first grade 
room with materials of the same nature 
as those used in the kindergarten. With 
such free and abundant sources at hand, 
why should first grade children in any 
school be deprived of their use? 


Ill. TIME FOR PROJECT WORK 


Granted that it is possible to obtain 
project materials for the first grade, 
when will pupils have a chance to use 
them? 

All first grade pupils should be given 
at least one free hour every morning in 
which they may be permitted to engage 
in purposeful activities, in which they 
have an opportunity to choose their own 
materials and mold them as they will. 
The free period provides the child with 
his own little world where he can live 
through real life situations. 

If, for some administrative reason, it 
seems impossible at the present time to 
initiate a free period in the first grade 
program, the teacher can at least utilize 
seat work periods and bell time for the 
furtherance of such activities. 

In some first grade rooms the teacher 
has a table upon which are placed such 
materials as blocks, scraps of cloth, 
needles and thread, clay, paper, scissors, 


crayons, paste, etc. During certain 
seat work periods each day, the pupils 
in one section are permitted to choose 
the materials with which they wish to 
work and make whatever they like. In 
one first grade room which the writer 
observed, the pupils had organized their 
free seat work activities toward furnish- 
ing a doll house. The boys had made 
crude furniture from orange crates. 
Since this occupation caused so much 
noise as to disturb those who were read- 
ing, the boys engaged in this activity 
were permitted to work out of doors 
during their “seat work” periods. The 
girls made curtains, doilies, rugs, pic- 
tures for the wall, etc. This work was 
vastly more valuable than the usual so- 
called ‘“‘seat work.” 


IV. SUBJECT MATTER 


It is with fear and trembling that one 
enters into a discussion of subject matter 
in connection with the problem of unify- 
ing the kindergarten and first grade, lest 
some of his statements be wrongly trans- 
lated into an advocacy of the formal 
teaching of reading and writing and 
arithmetic in the kindergarten. This, I 
believe, is the greatest danger of the 
present movement to bring about a 
closer union between these two fields. 
There is much to be done in this early 
period in the way of giving the child a 
sound body, in developing within him a 
well rounded character and personality, 
and in providing him with rich back- 
ground experiences designed to acquaint 
him with necessary information con- 
cerning the great world about him— 
all this is so vital in kindergarten work 
that it certainly would be a fatal mistake 
to crowd out any part of it to make room 
for the teaching of the formal subjects. 
Rather than bring the formal first grade 
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teaching into the kindergarten the gen- 
eral tendency should be to bring more of 
the informal kindergarten work into the 
first grade. Let this thought temper 
all of the suggestions given below. 

The ideal curriculum is based upon 
subject matter drawn from the child’s 
immediate environment of home, com- 
munity life and nature. The same 
general methods for teaching this sub- 
ject matter in the kindergarten should 
be used also in the first grade, the only 
difference being made because of the 
change in the child’s development due 
to enriching and organizing his experi- 
ences in the kindergarten. 

There are various reasons, however, 
why many public school systems do not 
have such a unified curriculum and do 
not expect to have such a one in the im- 
mediatefuture. School people are urged 
to hasten this movement, but in the 
meantime perhaps local situations could 
be improved by making use of some of 
the suggestions given below. 


A. Reading 


The one exception to the rule of not 
introducing the formal subjects into the 
kindergarten is in the case of the few 
mentally superior children who are ready 
for reading and who crave this activity. 
These children are often too mature for 
some one or more phases of the kinder- 
garten work in which the others are 
profitably engaging. In such cases these 
exceptionally bright children might be 
excused from the phases of the kinder- 
garten work which seem unprofitable to 
them, and taught reading during a short 
period each day. With the several 
plans described under ‘Administrative 
Devices”’ surely there is some one which 
could be applied to any school situation 
as a means of providing reading instruc- 
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tion to mentally superior children, when 
it seems advisable to do so. 

But on the whole, the real function of 
the kindergarten in relation to the read- 
ing situation is that of preparing the child 
for reading. Probably one of the most 
worth while contributions which the 
kindergartner can make in bridging the 
gap between her work and that of the 
first grade, is that of systematically 
providing her pupils with the experi- 
ence and training which will get them 
ready for reading, giving them a forward 
look toward this activity, which assumes 
such significance in first grade instruc- 
tion. Here are some suggestions which 
she may easily adopt, without introduc- 
ing formal reading into her informal 
kindergarten program. 

1. The kindergarten teacher can fa- 
miliarize herself with the content of the 
early books which the first grade children 
will read, and provide her pupils with 
many and varied experiences involving 
those activities upon which the content 
of their beginning reading will be based. 
Then when these pupils come to read 
the stories in the first grade, they will 
bring with them rich and vivid associa- 
tions which will better enable them to 
interpret the symbols, and this in turn 
will cause their early reading to be more 
meaningful and interesting. 

2. The kindergarten teacher may ac- 
quaint her pupils with the idea that 
printed symbols stand for concrete 
objects, and at the same time she may 
inculcate in them a desire to read. Such 
measures as those suggested below may 
be used in furthering this very important 
part of the work. 

a. Greater use of picture books. The 
picture books provided for the kinder- 
garten should constantly be kept upon 
a table which is accessible to al] chil- 
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dren. Fresh books should frequently be 
procured from the library for this pur- 
pose, and occasionally pupils may bring 
their books from home and leave them 
for a few days at a time. Encourage 
pupils to look at these books and as 
some one becomes interested in a certain 
story and wishes to know about it, the 
teacher may show the selection to the 
class and read it to them. 

b. Bulletin board. Some __kinder- 
gartens make use of a “Bulletin Board” 
upon which the teacher daily prints 
messages of interest to the pupils, such 


‘as, “We are going to make a Jack 


O’Lantern today,” or “This is Tom’s 
birthday.” Children will gather about 
the board each morning and eagerly 
question the teacher about the message 
which it holds for them. 

c. Labeled objects. Labels may be 
placed upon objects in the room, such 
as “the clock,” “a table,” etc. Oc- 
casionally these may be taken down and 
pupils allowed to replace them. 

d. Action words. As the teacher gives 
a direction to jump, hop, run, etc., she 
may hold up the printed word at the 
same time that she says it. Eventually 
it will not be necessary for the teacher 
to say the word, showing the card will 
be sufficient. 

e. Listing project suggestions. As 
pupils name the various characters and 
properties which they wish to use in a 
project, the teacher may write each on 
the board as it is mentioned, so that 
they ‘‘won’t forget” what they are 
going to make. 

f. Writing directions. Occasionally 
when the teacher is giving directions for 
playing a game or making something, 
she may write these directions on the 
board at the same time that she says 
them, not requiring pupils to read them 


but just letting them see that directions 
can be represented by symbols. 

g. Using labeled pictures. Labeling 
attractive pictures about the room is 
another useful device. Pinning labeled 
pictures of the appropriate characters 
upon the pupils who are taking part in a 
dramatization has proved to be very 
interesting and effective in this capacity. 


B. Language 


1. In the first grade, besides the usual 
story telling, reproduction and dramati- 
zation, pupils should be given opportuni- 
ties to talk freely about their experi- 
ences, their pets and their project work, 
just as they did in the kindergarten, only, 
of course, with increased fluency. 

2. In the kindergarten the teacher 
may tell some of the stories which chil- 
dren will read about in the first grade, 
and let them dramatize them freely and 
spontaneously. 

3. Both the kindergarten and first 
grade teacher may do much in the field of 
language which will contribute to the 
foundation for the early reading work as 
well. Some services which teachers 
may render in this connection are de- 
scribed below. (These were suggested 
by Dean W. S. Gray in the Twenty- 
Fifth Year Book of the Department of 
Superintendence.) 

a. Assisting the child to acquire a 
relatively wide speaking vocabulary will 
enable him to more easily recognize the 
reading vocabulary when he comes in 
contact with these same words in print. 

b. Assisting pupils to carry on an 
organized discussion of well-planned 
construction lessons or play activities 
will enable them to weigh values, select 
pertinent points, recall related ideas and 
check the accuracy of statements. Lan- 
guage experience of this type leads to 
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good habits of thinking which will 
assist pupils, not only in the inter- 
pretation of what they read, but also 
in solving the problems in connection 
with all of their future work. 

c. Assisting pupils to gradually ac- 
quire the ability of speaking in longer 
units, presenting a series of ideas n good 
sequence is not only desirable from the 
standpoint of language, but will materi- 
ally aid the child in anticipating mean- 
ings in his reading activities. 


C. Arithmetic 


Incidental counting, compar'son and 
measuring are natural outgrowths of the 
kindergarten play activities and con- 
struction work. Many first grade teach- 
ers neglect to further this incidental 
training in arithmetic, the foundation 
of which is so carefully laid in the kinder- 
garten. With the introduction of more 
of the kindergarten activities in the 
first grade, there is no reason for neglect- 
ing to take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to encourage the use of incidental 
number work. 


D. Nature study 


The kindergarten has always given 
much attention to nature work. Pupils 
plant seeds and keep pets in the school- 
room, and they frequently take excur- 
sions for the purpose of coming in closer 
contact with the world around them. 
Seldom are these things done in the first 
grade room of the average public school 
system, yet they might be brought 
about as readily there as in the kinder- 
garten. 


E. Construction work 


The first grade child has just as much 
right to express his thought and to call 
out his initiative and originality through 
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construction work as has the kinder- 
garten child. With the provision of a 
free period for project work and a 
variety of materials, such as those de- 
scribed under “Equipment,” the first 
grade teacher will be able to continue this 
valuable work in much the same fashion 
as it is accomplished in the kindergarten. 


F. Music 


In the kindergarten the children have 
learned many songs and have come to 
lovethem. They have been accustomed 
to having a musical accompaniment for’ 
their rhymes, games and dances. How 
much more at home they would feel 
in the first grade if the teacher there 
knew some of their favorite kindergarten 
songs and permitted them to sing them 
again, and how familiar it would seem 
to them to have some musical accom- 
paniment with their play activities 
even if it were furnished by nothing 
better than a phonograph. Many de- 
sirable records for school use may be 
procured for both Columbia and Victor 
machines. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 


The instinct of physical activity is 
prominent in the young child and en- 
tirely necessary for the development of a 
strong body. Norsworthy and Whitely - 
say, “The little child is a bundle of 
activity, asleep or awake, and as a rule 
is in almost constant movement. Nerve 
currents which later will work them- 
selves out in terms of mental states now 
result in movement... . . It is diffi- 
cult for an adult to understand the 
amount of effort, of nervous energy 
required in a young child to inhibit all 
the tendencies to movement which are 
present. One of the most exhausting 
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things one asks him to do is to ‘sit still 
and play quietly,’ and yet we ask it as 
though it were nothing, not realizing 
the draft that it makes on his store of 
energy. The kindergarten has recog- 
nized this need of the child for freedom of 
movement, but the primary school still 
falls short in providing for this side of 
child nature. This instinct is implanted 
in the child to be used, not to be sup- 
pressed. What society needs is prima- 
rily an able-bodied, well-developed, 
healthy little being and it is by means 
of the use and development of this in- 
stinct that such a result is possible. As 
Gesell says, ‘Why shut children up in 
prisons which we have made for our- 
selves out of inhibition and conventional 
standards? To make them old men and 
old women before their time is not only 
to lose the charm and joy of childhood, 
but to sap the vitality of the race.” 

In the light of this discussion, one 
sees the necessity of permitting first 
grade children much freedom of action 
throughout the entire school session, 


and also of providing special periods in 
which they may engage in plays, games 
and rhythm work of the same character 
as those so generously used in the 
kindergarten. 


CONCLUSION 


We are just beginning to realize the 
significance of Rosseau’s far away cry 
to “Study the child, for it is clear you 
know nothing of him.” It is evident 
that we are only embarking upon this 
important era of child study, and the ap- 
plication of its results to schoolroom 
procedure, but we have progressed far 
enough to know that the gap between a 
free kindergarten and a formal first 
grade is a violation of the rights of child- 
hood. We in the public schools should 
exert ourselves to put a complete unified 
curriculum into effect at the earliest 
possible moment, but in the meantime 
let us take advantage of every device 
which will offer any assistance in bring- 
ing about a closer harmony in these two 
important fields. 


EDUCATION (A Parable) 


A little child stood with me 

Before the House of Knowledge. 

Her face was radiant with interest. 
“Let me unlock the door,” she urged. 
“Your hands would fumble and cause delay; 
There is so much to see within,” I said. 
“We must make haste.” 

Swiftly I unlocked the door 

And turned to lead the child in. 

The light had faded from her eyes. 

“I would rather play outside,” she said. 


—Grace R. Foster, 
Masten Park High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Teaching a Foreign Language by 
Natural Methods. I 


CLAES LEONARD HULTGREN, SR. 
Chicago Normal College 


InTRopucTION: Psychological methods were used for acquiring !anguage. Inter- 
esting experiences were first provided, chiefly connected with manipulation, motion 
or color. When the child’s manner or action-indicated that his attention was 
attracted to a particular phase, that he had singled it out of his vague world, that 
he was in the process of organizing his idea, then the descriptive word was supplied. 
It was repeated until a connection had been formed between the observed condi- 
tion and the sound. Later, questions were aroused in the child’s mind and the 
father helped the child to find a solution. Learning became an enjoyable game. 
The father was learning also. Close study of the child was teaching him about the 
development of mind. He discovered that there were periods when it apparently 
was at a standstill but these were followed by periods of rapid advancement.— 


Luella A. Palmer. 


S CLAES grew older and 
more capable of observing 
we increased the range of 
our outings. We visited the 

larger parks of the city, including the 
zoo, and made frequent excursions into 
the country. 

Our chief pleasure was being together 
and observing nature in her various 
aspects, but through it all I kept prom- 
inently before us the great purpose of 
teaching Claes the language. All the 
instruction and learning came by the 
natural method of use without undue 
stress or effort. Atno time has the use 
of the language which he is learning been 
placed on the plane of lessons that must 
be mastered. Wherever we went we 
simply ‘‘talked” about the things which 
we saw and heard, the longer excursions, 
such as trips to Annapolis and Wash- 
ington, simply furnishing a better op- 
portunity to broaden the pupil’s vocab- 

1 Book rights reserved. 
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ulary, that is, his hearing vocabulary, 
for as yet his speaking vocabulary was 
largely composed of words of his own 
invention. 

Our conversation, however, was no 
longer one-sided, as in the beginning, 
for Claes took a most active part and 
with his baby prattle expressed interest, 
concern or delight and sometimes more 
definite ideas. Frequently, too, his 
inflection would denote interrogation. I 
took it for granted that he was inquiring 
about the things we were observing and 
would try to answer him. In the case 
of the flowers, for example, I would tell 
him about their awakening with the 
warmer weather of spring, the coming 
of the buds and their opening into 
flowers and the forming of the seeds. 
So the animals, birds, water, boats, 
buildings and other things formed an 
inexhaustible store of topics for 
conversation. 

But all the lessons in Swedish were 
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not taken out of doors or on walks and 
outings. From the moment I gave my 
son the first greeting on entering our 
home in the afternoon until I said good- 
bye in the morning, if by chance he was 
awake early enough to know of my 
leaving, all my conversation with him 
was in Swedish. In order to be with 
him as much as possible and have more 
opportunity to make him familiar with 
the Swedish expressions for every factor 
of daily life, I would undress him and 
put him to bed the evenings I was at 
home. In removing his clothing I 
would talk about what we were doing 
and say, or at times ask, what we should 
take off next. This was repeated with 
as many variations as my ingenuity 
could devise. My son took it as a sort 
of game and thought it great fun. He 
was not even aware of the fact that he 
was learning to recognize the names of 
various articles of clothing at the same 
time. He did not learn to say them all 
at once, but he did learn to recognize 
each one called by name. Speaking 
came little by little later on. 

This gradual development of the 
power to use words was exceedingly in- 
teresting. Briefly, the changes during 
this period may be summarized as fol- 
lows: In place of cracker he began to 
use the Swedish word “bréd,”’ and this 
in turn gave way to “kaka” (cake). 
This word then took the place of “‘bréd”’ 
in more ways than one, for it became the 
medium of expression for many of the 
thoughts in his mind just as “cracker” 
first, and then “bréd,” had been before. 
He soon learned to combine a verb with 
the noun and then at table, or to ask for 
something to eat, he would say: “Ha’ 
kaka.” In his first attempt to say 
“‘Ijus”’ (light) he made the sound “‘sus,”’ 


but this gradually changed to the cor- 
rect pronunciation. 

An evening in June when Claes lacked 
two days of being eleven months old, 
he said: “vackra blommor” (pretty 
flowers), plainly enough to be easily 
understood. He then repeated the 
words more plainly and with the air of 
being much gratified with his accom- 
plishment. By this time he had learned 
to recognize many new words, such as 
lamp, tree, fountain, which were gradu- 
ally added to his speaking vocabulary. 
Among the expressions he began to use 
was “se den” (see that), which was used 
on all occasions to attract attention to 
anything new or strange or to a moving 
object. 

Ten days after he had first used 
“vackra blommor’”’ he really talked so 
that any one could understand him in 
spite of his limited vocabulary. This 
does not mean that he began to speak 
in those ten days, for he had, as men- 
tioned above, been talking for months in 
his baby way. This was merely a stage 
of rapid improvement in his acquisition 
of language. 

About this time my work took me to 
South Carolina and we located at Co- 
lumbia in that state. The new sur- 
roundings gave an impetus to Claes’ 
language attainment in spite of my fre- 
quent absences. It was while there 
that he learned to use the words for 
moon and stars, and to take pleasure in 
pointing out these heavenly bodies. He 
delighted in watching the sunset and the 
changing colors that played on the 
clouds of the western sky. These and 
many other experiences added their 
quota to his knowledge of language as 
was indicated by his frequently calling 
our attention to the moon sailing in the 
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sky with the words: “Se manen.” He 
learned to watch for the street car and 
frequently on our walks would exclaim 
“sparvagn,” while it was yet so far 
away that I marvelled at his seeing it 
at all. 

Similar methods were used to develop 
his appreciation of new experiences and 
to add new words to his small but grow- 
ing vocabulary in our visits or periods 
of residence in the states of Mississippi, 
Arizona, California, Nebraska, and Wy- 
oming. Without going into detail, 
which might grow tedious, I may say 
that what he learned on the plantation, 
the desert and camping trips, visiting 
the orange groves, and even his famil- 
iarity with the irrigation ditches, each 
had a share in promoting his linguistic 
development. 

It was in Arizona that Claes first 
showed that he really appreciated the 
difference between the two languages. 
Oize day he picked up one of his mother’s 
shoes and holding it in one hand took 
one of mine in the other and said as he 
indicated the proper shoe: ““Man.ma’s 
shoe; daddy’s sko.”’ 

Claes had always heard me speak 
Swedish to him even though I talked to 
his mother in English. He now began 
to feel that that language belonged to his 
father and he objected to having his 
mother address him in Swedish, when 
occasionally she would try to say a few 
wordstohim. It was the same when we 
visited my brother and I prevailed on 
him to speak Swedish for the benefit of 
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my youngster. The boy objected. 
Speaking Swedish to him was a privilege 
for his daddy. In spite of the limita- 
tions, however, he was making rapid 
progress, as this incident will show. 

Claes was out of doors at play one 
day while we were still at my brother’s 
when I asked if he wanted to go with me 
down town. He looked at his hands 
and said: “Jag dr lortig,”’ meaning his 
hands were dirty. He was then just 
two years old. 

A roving life has its disadvantages 
and we were not sorry when the op- 
portunity came to settle down. With 
this event began another phase of 
Claes’s education. Finding a house and 
proceeding to make it into a home gave 
added opportunity for the development 
of the boy’s linguistic ability. The 
best chance, however, came with. the 
work of improving the place, which was 
done in spare time. With a little shovel 
my two-year-old son tried to help load 
the wheelbarrow, to spade the ground 
and even to plant seed. He took an 
interest in everything, from riding in 
the wheelbarrow to naming the birds. 
He played with the earthworms and 
tried to capture bugs and insects. His 
chief delight was to watch and carefully 
handle the ladybugs that would come 
his way. When it chanced that none 
was in sight he would ask for one say- 
ing: “pappa, hitta pa en liten guld- 
héna at mig.” The acquisition of 
language went on rapidly. | 

(To be continued) 


Hold fast to the highest ideals that float across your vision 


in moments of exaltation. 


—Frances Willard. 














The Supervisor and the Teacher 
JULIA LETHELD HAHN 
Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, San Francisco, Cal. 


HERE was a time in the 

history of education in this 

country when research and 

constructive thinking were 
left to specialists or to persons in 
authority over the teachers. That day 
is past and it is now generally recog- 
nized that the many problems of mod- 
ern education must be solved in the 
classrooms. Every teacher must be a 
constructive thinker, a scientific inves- 
tigator in her own classroom. Her ex- 
periment may be a small one but it is 
sufficient to keep her growing and to 
make teaching the fascinating game 
it ought to be. The principles of 
modern education apply to the growth 
of teachers as well as children. Initia- 
tive, independent thinking, originality 
and codperation must be encouraged 
in teachers as well as in children. 

The subject assigned to me is The 
Supervisor and the Teacher. It should 
perhaps, read The Supervisor as the 
Teacher because the supervisor must 
be the teacher in the best sense—the 
leader who stimulates growth and guides 
development of both teachers and chil- 
dren. But theory and practice do not 
easily move forward together at the 
same rate. The supervisor who under- 
takes to encourage a progressive pro- 
gram of work in a large city school 
system is faced with many problems. 


1 Address given before Council of Kinder- 
garten Supervisors and Training Teachers and 
National Council of Primary Education, 
Washington, D. C., February 23. 


A brief survey of the plan we have 
followed in San Francisco for making 
our procedure in the kindergarten and 
primary grades follow closely the prin- 
ciples and aims of modern education 
will perhaps interest you. 

We include in the kindergarten-pri- 
mary department all the teachers in 
kindergarten and first three grades— 
over six hundred teachers in all. 

In the fall of 1923 when we began our 
work in San Francisco three schools were 
selected as “Tryout Centers” in the 
hope of proving the value of the changes 
we wished to make in kindergarten- 
primary work. The schools were 
selected because of the kind of district 
and the willingness on the part of prin- 
cipals and teachers to undertake the 
change and to pass the results of their 
work on to others later. We did not 
bring in teachers specially trained in 
the work to be undertaken but worked 
with the ones already there. There 
were many conferences to build up the 
background necessary for changing pro- 
cedure. Much outside reading was done 
by principals and teachers and frequent 
discussions of principles and aims of the 
work were held. 

The first thing to be done was to make 
the rooms suitable places for an activity 
program for little children. Where 
chairs and tables were not available, 
desks were moved into a hollow square, 
leaving space in the center for a reading 
table and where children could be 
gathered into informal groups. As the 
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buildings used were not new or weil 
' equipped, storage cabinets were added. 
Open racks where materials would be 
accessible to the children became “Help 
Yourself Tables.” Benches from the 
yard were made into work benches. 
Large materials were substituted for 
smaller ones. The following supplies 
grew out of the needs of these schools 
and are now furnished to every school: 


Balls, rubber, 5-inch 

Balls, soccer 

Brushes, paint, with long handles 

Brushes, camel’s hair 

Clay flour 

Crayons, yellow, brown, green, red, orange, 
violet, black 

Fasteners, paper, }-inch 

Fasteners, paper, }-inch 

Glue, LePage’s, } pint 

Hammers 

Matting, strips 5 feet long 

Nails, wire, flat head, }-inch 

Nails, wire, flat head, 1-inch 

Needles, crewel, no. 7 

Needles, tapestry, No. 18 

Paper. bogus, 9 x 12 

Paper, colored construction, 9 x 12 

Tape, adhesive, 5 yards to roll 

Thread, warp, brown 

Turpentine 

Thread, white No. 20 

Wall board, 2 x 6 

Paper, colored S. and C., 10 x 13 

Paper, colored cover S. and C., 6} x 10 

Paper, Manila, 4-inch (for writing) 

Paper, Manila, 6-inch (for writing) 

Paper, Manila, 24-inch 

Paper, Manila drawing, 18 x 24 

Paper, news, i8 x 24 

Paper, tissue, assorted colors, 20 x 30 

Paint, inside 

Paint, kalsomine, yellow, blue, green, red, 
orange, violet, brown 

Paste 

Pencils, beginners’ 

Reading Flash Card Strips 

Saws 

Scissors, 4}-inch, blunt point 

Tacks, thumb, 100 in box 

Wood—load of mill ends for each school 
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A flexible daily program was put into 
operation. A writing system previously 
used for all grades was adapted to the 
growth of little children. A procedure 
resulted which did not form habits 
contrary to arm movement required in 
upper grades, but which eliminated 
analysis of words for writing and sub- 
stituted large unruled paper and free 
large writing of word wholes for practice 
work on letters and movement drills. 

No one reading method was encour- 
aged. We tried various approaches to 
reading, encouraging much of the work 
type of reading stories about activities, 
the school newspaper, etc. A choice 
among three basic sets of readers for 
group work was given. Phonetic analy- 
sis was subordinated and the little 
phonetic work done was begun in second 
and third grades. 

Many single copies of readers, picture 
books, etc., were put upon the reading 
tables and individual library work 
encouraged. A free work period was 
put into the day’s program. 

The children in the three schools were 
given the Pintner-Cunningham and 
Haggerty group tests and grouped ac- 
cording to ability. Several silent and 
oral reading tests were given also. 

All the teachers in kindergarten and 
first three grades were allowed to see 
demonstrations given by the supervisor 
of every phase of the work from the 
kindergarten through the third grade. 
Several months were spent in this pre- 
paratory demonstration work. 

By January of the same year the three 
schools were ready for visitors. Prin- 
cipals in all elementary schools were 
invited in groups of ten or more. They 
spent several whole days and were taken 
from kindergarten through third grade, 
and demonstrations were given for them 
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(mostly by the supervisor). Discus- 
sions were held at the end of the visit 
and questions asked. 

Visiting days were scheduled for 
teachers throughout the city, substitutes 
being furnished for their classes, in 
order to permit them to see the work 
from the beginning through the third 
grade under the guidance of the super- 
visor. By this time the teachers in the 
“Tryout Schools’ felt sure enough of 
themselves to be willing to do the demon- 
strating themselves. Discussions al- 
ways followed these visits. Teachers 
who wished to try any of the changes in 
their own schools were permitted to do 
so. They were urged to go slowly but 
to go. The work spread into many 
schools. 

Later a series of group neighborhood 
meetings were held throughout the city 
wherever a particularly good piece of 
work was being done. This stimulated 
the spreading of the movement. Teach- 
ers began to be proud to give demon- 
stration lessons. Children in these 
schools were re-tested in June and the 
results showed that in our adapted pro- 
cedure we were not neglecting the so- 
called fundamentals. 

At the end of the first year a com- 
mittee of principals and teachers was 
appointed to make the Course of Study. 
Several members of the committee were 
teachers and principals in the “Tryout 
Centers.”” The supervisor was elected 
chairman by the group. 

From the beginning, university and 
teachers’ college extension courses were 
given by the supervisor and many of the 
city teachers availed themselves of the 
opportunity to build up the background 
for an undertaking of the work being 
done. Demonstration lessons were 
given at these courses and the point 


of view in education began to be ac- 
cepted. A common background of ex- 
perience made it possible for us to build 
a Course of Study which is flexible 
enough to meet changing conditions and 
yet definite enough to serve as a guide to 
new teachers. 

During the year 1924-25 there were 
125 probationary teachers in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades. Demon- 
stration lessons were given for these new 
teachers every two weeks; kindergarten 
and first together, second and third 
together. Group neighboziood meet- 
ings were held for experienced teachers 
and principals and the new Course of 
Study was interpreted through practical 
demonstrations. A general meeting of 
all kindergarten-primary teachers and 
principals was held once a month. 

There were 46 kindergarten teachers 
in June, 1923. We now have 76 kinder- 
garten teachers; 12 double sessions with 
two teachers; and we are building all of 
our new buildings with two kinder- 
garten rooms. Kindergarten attend- 
ance increased 25 per cent last year. 
The kindergarten program of work is 
similar to that carried on in most pro- 
gressive situations. 

The program of work for primary 
grades is as follows: 

Before 9—Children enter and choose 
purposeful work. 

At 9—Group discussion at which 
plans for the day are made, especially 
the work which part of the children will 
do when others are occupied with the 
teacher. The news items from the daily 
papers are entered and read, and after- 
ward a story which some child has 
prepared at home from a library copy 
is read to the group. 

From 9:15 to 10—The time is used for 
reading groups. Each class is divided 
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into two or three groups according to 
ability. Various approaches are used 
and the time for each group varies ac- 
cording to needs. Generally there is 
reading in books at this period. 

From 10 to 10:20—Outdoor Play 
Time. Every teacher accompanies the 
children to the yard and stimulates vig- 
orous play with balls, reins, ropes, 
hoops, etc. No organized games are 
used in the morning outdoor play period. 

From 10:20 to 10:40—The time is 
used for music; songs three times a 
week, rhythm and musical appreciation 
two times a week. 

From 10:40 to 11—Some form of 
spoken or written language is encour- 
aged; sometimes takes the form of co- 
operative story, poem appreciation, writ- 
ing of advertisement of puppet show, etc. 

From 11 to 11:30—Another reading 
period is devoted to the work-a-day 
type of reading, signs, labels and single 
copies, etc. All children together in 
this. 

From 11:30 to 12—Free work period. 
Great care is taken that the work of 
this period is purposeful and that a 
group criticism at its close checks habits 
and attitudes, as well as skills. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


From 1 to 1:30—Practice period for 
writing, number or spelling, the need of 
which is felt by the children. 

From 1:30 to 1:50-—Another library 
or reading period. Usually this is de- 
voted to the use of single copies and the 
checking of results. 

From 1:50 to 2:10—Another period 
of outdoor play. Each teacher ac- 


companies her children to the yard and 
stimulates organized games. 

From 2:10 to 2:30—Spent in some 
form of language; sometimes drawing; 
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sometimes written or spoken language. 
Kalsomine painting is encouraged from 
9 to 2:30, two or three children painting 
all the time. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution we 
have made is in our insistence upon a 
unified program in fact as well as in 
theory. Supervisors of special subjects, 
drawing, physical education, music, etc., 
do not cut through with a Course of 
Study in their field. We believe that 
the teachers of little children as well as 
the children themselves should not be 
responsible to too many people. The 
supervisors of special subjects act as 
consulting specialists; they do not deal 
directly with the children. Teachers 
are at liberty to ask help from them in 
carrying out activities of classroom. 
All meetings and demonstration lessons 
for kindergarten and primary teachers 
are under the direction of the kinder- 
garten-primary department. Supervi- 
sors of special subjects call no meetings 
of kindergarten and primary teachers, 
but are sometimes invited to make a 
contribution from their field at some of 
our kindergarten-primary department 
meetings. 

You will be interested, perhaps, in the 
way we are building our new schools. 
Our new twenty-four room buildings are 
built with a kindergarten-primary wing. 
Each kindergarten, first, second and 
third grade classroom has an alcove with 
sink, running water, work bench, easel 
for painting, etc. Individual cabinets 
are provided children in kindergarten, 
first, second and third grades. Cork 
pinning surface is placed in every 
available corner, above boards and on 
walls of alcove. 

Tables and chairs are used in all first, 
second and third grade classrooms in 
new buildings. And even in our old 
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buildings we have moved all desks into 
a hollow square and have completed 
the equipment of the first, second and 
third grades with chairs for group 
work. 

The supervisor of kindergarten and 
primary grades has three helping teach- 
ers, two for kindergarten and one for 
primary grades. These skilled teachers 
are sent wherever there is a new teacher 
needing special help. The field is so 
large, with seven or eight lower grade 
classes in a school, that the super- 
visor’s visit in each room is necessarily 
short. She acts somewhat as a di- 
agnostician. When a teacher shows 
special weakness or lack of experience in 
the work, a helping teacher is sent to 
stay with her for a day or so and to 
return at intervals of not more than two 
weeks until the teacher’s work is ac- 
ceptable. The supervisor is then noti- 
fied and she visits the teacher. As there 
have been at least one hundred new 
teachers a year in the kindergarten- 
primary field for the last three years, 
this special help is particularly necessary 
and is bringing great returns in the 


evenness of growth throughout the 
city. 

We believe in the work we are doing 
in San Francisco. We have only begun 
and there are problems yet unsolved, 
but we know that progress will be made 
only by facing our problems squarely 
and by consistently providing the school 
environment and guidance we believe 
little children should have. We perhaps 
put greater emphasis on “doing things” 
in the modern school, but we do not 
neglect the subjects of the traditional 
course of study. Children learn to read, 
write and spell today as surely as they 
did in the past. Drill is as necessary 
now as it ever was, but children attack 
the drill with keener interest because 
they feel it necessary in order to par- 
ticipate more fully in the doing of things. 

In closing I want to again make a 
plea for the administration and super- 
vision of city school systems which will 
permit the theory and practice of modern 
education to function together, and 
which will keep the little child’s day a 
unified bit of life in fact as well as in 
theory. 


“A holier mood will haunt our stubborn will, 

Till we shall see revealments through the grass, 
And stop, abashed, before a daffodil, 

A shining weed, a stone on ways we pass, 
Stand with bare head before the evening star, 

And know these holy things for what they are.” 


Great power of will that little thing the seed 
Has, all alone in earth to plan the tree, 

And, tho’ the mud oppresses, to succeed, 

And put out branches where the birds may lie. 


—John Masefeld. 














Department of Nursery 


Education 
Day Nurseries and Nursery Schools 


ELEANOR Hope Jounson, Associate Professor of Psychology, Hartford (Ct.) 
School of Religious Education 


T IS always difficult to introduce a 
foreign method of administration 
into an old organization, especial- 
ly when the change has to do with 

the exercise of authority. The under- 
lying idea of the Nursery School is to 
further the development of children by 
giving them numerous and varied op- 
portunities for the free exercise of their 
growing powers, and to make every 
detail of their day tell as a tool of educa- 
tion. The ideal of the Day Nursery 
has been, ‘as a rule, quite different, not 
in any way antagonistic but as definite 
an act of child welfare on its part as the 
Nursery School is of education. The 
one usually administers its program by 
methods of discipline and conformity, 
the other with reference to develop- 
ment. 

The attitude towards the children’s 
mothers differs also. That of the Day 
Nursery has been to relieve the mother 
who is forced into industry of the care of 
her child throughout her working day. 
The Nursery School has as one of its 
main purposes to help any mother to a 
more intelligent care and guidance of 
her child. 

Interest is growing in the possibility— 
questioned by many—of building up 
Nursery Schools within Day Nurseries, 
or even of changing long established Day 
Nurseries into Nursery Schools. The 


many difficulties in the way have already 
been hinted at. The complete Nursery 
School makes lunch time, use of bath- 
room and toilet, and naps, all part of 
an educational scheme, and education 
with regard to the progress and habits of 
each individual child. The nurse or 
matron in charge of the average Day 
Nursery must needs be a flexible and 
progressive person if this somewhat 
radical change in procedure, perhaps 
more radical change in attitude, is to be 
brought about. It takes so much less 
time to arrange a routine and keep 
closely to it than to give to each indi- 
vidual the opportunity to progress in 
his own best way. 

The experiment is now being tried in 
the Day Nursery of the Union for Home 
Work in Hartford of carrying on a free 
school for the two- and three-year-old 
children for about two hours and a half 
each morning. This cannot yet be 
called a Nursery School as it makes no 
use of washing, toilet, or nap time, and 
only occasionally of lunch. The chil- 
dren come to the schoolroom from the 
nursery, where they have been for an 
hour or more, and there engage at once 
in free play with a variety of materials 
which are within easy reach. They use 
some kindergarten material, particularly 
pegs and peg board and large wooden 
beads, and some of the children are 
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beginning to make designs in form and 
in color. They build towers, houses, 
and walks or tracks with large blocks, 
of the proportions advised by the 
Nursery School of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Experiment, and they play in 
quite individual ways with dolls, dress- 
ing and undressing them and putting 
them to bed. A little work is done with 
pictures and language and there are 
games and simple songs and marching 
to the victrola. 

Certain effects of all this are already 
apparent. At first the children were 
quite passive, docile and friendly, but 
apathetic. Now we find them waiting 
at the nursery door as we come up the 
hall and their eagerness and energy of 
greeting are delightful. They fairly 
dash to the schoolroom and fall on their 
chosen material with zest, seldom inter- 
fering with each other. A few children 
who snatched and held toys against all 
comers are becoming far more social in 
their methods, and in some groups there 
is real coéperation. The question has 
even arisen as to whether children of 
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two and three really do prefer to play 
by themselves, as some experts declare. 
Coming to the schoolroom from the 
nursery in a group most of these children 
seem to prefer codperative play and as a 
rule all are happy init. Are they being 
overstimulated, or has the former ob- 
servation that they prefer to play by 
themselves been true chiefly because 
they are accustomed to play by them- 
selves in the average home? 

It is hoped by some that this attempt 
may prove the first step to a complete 
Nursery School; if it does the experi- 
ment will have been justified and a use- 
ful method discovered for converting a 
Day Nursery into a Nursery School. 
But only the successful cutcome of the 
experiment will prove this. Patience, 
tolerance, an effort to reach a mutual 
understanding of all the problems in- 
volved are needed on both sides, and 
particularly the burden of constant co- 
operation is justly laid on the Nursery 
School, which comes without the author- 
ity of a long history into an old, estab- 
lished, and humane institution. 


Nursery School Conference 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C., February 26 
Etta RutTH Boyce 


On Friday, February twenty-sixth, 
following the Washington convention 
of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A., a conference on Nursery 
Schools was called in the Sun Room of 
the Washington Hotel. Professor Patty 
S. Hill, acting as temporary chairman, 
explained that the Nursery School 
movement is developing so rapidly and 
is attracting the attention of so many 
different groups that some of those in- 
terested in it feel that the time has come 


for group organization. It was felt that 
the Nursery Schools already under way 
need the stabilizing and standardizing 
help of such an organization, and that 
more rapid extensions of Nursery Schools 
may result from it. With this animat- 
ing idea, representatives of Nursery 
School interests gathered last May in 
New York City, appointed Professor 
Hill as temporary chairman, established 
a committee of twenty-five on organiza- 
tion, and authorized a program com- 
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mittee to arrange for this Washington 
conference. 

One of the most striking features of 
this new movement is the wide interest it 
has attracted. Many educators are 
active in it from many different angles; 
kindergartners, because they see in it 
“the extension of the kindergarten down- 
ward” as Dr. Gesell has so well phrased 
it; college professors, to whom the 
Nursery School is a psychological labora- 
tory; professors of education, because 
they see its sound educational basis. 
Parents are attracted by its response to 
their children’s needs and are moved 
with the desire to provide its opportuni- 
ties for all children; the Home Economics 
group see it as a demonstration field 
for their work; it appeals to philan- 
thropists, Montessorians, and club wo- 
men, particularly the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

Conferences were held both Friday 
morningand afternoon. The theoretical 
basis of the movement was presented in 
a paper on The Nursery School as an 
Integral Part of Education, written by 
Miss E. Mae Raymond of Teachers 
College, New York, and read by Miss 
Frances Kern, and further developed by 
Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, Educational 
Secretary, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, whose topic was The 
Nursery School as a Center for Parent 
Training. The rest of the program 
consisted of reports of Nursery School 
experiments as established in different 
parts of the country, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Washington, Ames 
(Iowa), and Detroit being represented. 
The experiments reported showed or- 
ganizations of varying types,—experi- 
mental schools, philanthropic institu- 
tions, settlements, Montessori schools, 
training centers, university demonstra- 
tion schools, and public schools. 
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While the reports showed widely 
differing situations and necessarily wide 
variations in the responses to the situa- 
tions, there were several fundamental 
points of agreement which are signifi- 
cant. First is the importance of ade- 
quately trained workers, the standard 
being very high; next, the age group 
from two to five, with some slight varia- 
tions both above and below; third, the 
necessity of truly hygienic care; fourth, 
the unanimous account of success in 
establishing desirable personal and social 
habits in the children; fifth, the in- 
evitable need for close communion 
between the home and the Nursery 
School, between the mother and the 
Nursery School worker. 

Kindergartners, present in goodly 
numbers, were especially struck with the 
similarity between these first steps in the 
Nursery School movement and those 
through which the kindergarten passed 
in its early history, and were most deeply 
interested in the community of interests 
of the two groups. Professor Hill’s 
comment that the Nursery School child 
is sometimes finding it as difficult to 
adjust to a formal kindergarten as did 
the kindergarten child of early days to 
the formal first grade was a striking 
commentary on their parallelism. 

The progress toward the Nursery 
School as a part of a public school 
program is a most interesting develop- 
ment. Miss Catharine R. Watkins, 
Supervisor of Kindergartens in Washing- 
ton, D. C., reported on the local experi- 
ment, which is not a true Nursery School, 
but Under-Age Kindergartens, of which 
four are maintained as a regular part of 
the kindergarten department of the 
public schools. A report from Chicago 
showed that a Nursery School has been 
established in a public school, initiated 
by the Chicago Women’s Club, which 
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was instrumental in securing the first 
public school kindergarten in Chicago. 
This is a co-operative enterprise of a 
group of interested and progressive 
women, some local health agencies, and 
the public school officials, again remind- 
ing one of the early history of the kinder- 
garten, and, it may be, adumbrating 
the future of the Nursery School as an 
integral part of the public school. 
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The session on Saturday morning was 
devoted largely to discussion and busi- 
ness. Miss Hill was reappointed chair- 
man, and Mrs. S. H. Dike, secretary. 
A committee of nine will also be ap- 
pointed to develop plans for another 
gathering of the nursery school group 
at the time of the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence next 
vear. 





A GROUP OF CHILDREN’S VERSES 
MY ELEPHANT’S NOSE 


It’s long. .. long, 
Rubbery,. . . rubbery, 
Soft and slippery! 
Sometimes it’s straight, 
And sometimes 


It’s twistery, 


And always it’s curled 

At the very tip-end. 

It’s long. .. long, 

Longer than anything! 
All the way down 

To the ends of his toes 
Goes my Elephant’s nose! 


MY DUCK 


I have a wobbly little duck 
With yellow feet. 

He has a yellow bill. 

He has a waggly tail. 

He likes to stand out in the rain. 
I’ve asked him why 

A million times. 

But all he says is “Wuk” 

“Wuk, wuk,” says my duck. 


MINE 


I have a cat, 
I have a dog, 


I have a flippy-floppy frog. 

My cat can purr, 

My dog can bark, 

My frog starts singing when its dark. 


Marie M. Ward, 
Student, Pittsburgh Training School 














Music Department 


GRACE WILBUR CONANT, Editor 
THERE WAS A LITTLE PUSSY CAT 
Grace Witsur Conant 
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National Council of Primary 


Education 
FRANCES JENKINS, EDITOR 


Editor’s Notes 


HE Washington’ meeting 
was replete with good things, 
one came away with much 
to ponder over. Perhaps 

the outstanding characteristic was the 
unanimity of purpose and of practice 
shown both in the formal programs and 
in the brief, chatty conversations which 
are an integral part of the gathering. 
Whether one listened to an account of 
practice in California or a challenge to 
new evaluations from New York or 
Chicago, the same forward look was ap- 
parent; the same expressed need for 
better understanding of childhood, the 
hope that the walls of formalism may 
finally be battered down and all children 


given the heritage which should be 
theirs. 

Weare under a debt of gratitude to the 
executive officers, who labored unceas- 
ingly to make the occasion profitable; 
to the speakers, who brought such il- 
luminating messages; and to the local 
committee, whose forethought and effi- 
ciency were everywhere apparent. 

Appreciation of our magazine, CHILp- 
HOOD EDUCATION, was expressed by 
many. The report given showing how 
widespread is its circulation was a tribute 
to its helpfulness. The editor is hoping 
to receive a real postcard shower of 
“promises to contribute” from those who 
were present. 


Fundamental Values of K indergarten-Primary 
Education 


F, J. Ketty, Dean of Administration, University of Minnesota 


It seems a bit strange that one whose 
present work is in university administra- 
tion shovld be asked to address this 
group on the subject of the Funda- 
mental Values of Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education. I should have felt 
obliged to decline the honor if I did not 


‘Address given before Council of Kinder- 
garten Supervisors and Training Teachers and 
National Council of Primary Education, 
Washington, D. C., February 23. 


feel more convinced every year that 
education is a continuous process from 
the cradle to the grave, and that the 
whole period of childhood, including 
infancy at the one end and adolescence 
at the other, is a development differing 
from year to year chiefly in emphasis. 
Fundamental values in education remain 
largely unchanged throughout the entire 
period. Methods and materials change 
because each is determined by the ac- 
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cumulating experience and maturing 
development of the children, but the 
values remain fairly constant. 

To test this concept of continuity, 
I have decided to use in this address the 
analysis of values which I recently used 
in a-study of liberal arts colleges. After 
excluding tool processes on the one hand 
and vocational purposes on the other, 
I found that the colleges are striving to 
develop the following six things: (1) 
health; (2) social viewpoint of life; (3) 
broad perspective; (4) initiative; (5) 
intellectuality and (6) self control. I 
have been interested to try to evaluate 
the contribution made by kindergarten- 
primary education to these same values. 


(1) HEALTH 


Health rests back for its preservation 
essentially upon proper hygienic habits 
of eating, sleeping and playing. The 
mere mention of these is enough to in- 
dicate how important early years are 
in their firm establishment. When rais- 
ing a question once about the menu 
used by a certain college fraternity, I 
was given this characteristic college 
boy’s reply: “Fat chance we’d have to 
try to change what these fellows eat!’ 

On the other hand I shall never forget 
the joy in the face of the primary teacher 
who once pointed out a little light haired 
girl in her room who at the mid-forenoon 
lunch time stood happily by her desk 
drinking her bottle of milk. ‘That 
little girl,” said the teacher, “was so 
anaemic a year ago that her mother and 
father feared she would not live. At 
play time she would lean languidly 
against the building while the other 
children romped. She didn’t like milk, 
nor potatoes, but was found of pickles. 
When she started to school her case was 
investigated and the usual result fol- 
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lowed. She started drinking milk and 
eating graham crakers at school and 
stopped coffee and pickles at home. 
Her happy, healthy face speaks for 
itself.” 

Of all the years when health dare not 
be neglected, the early years are the 
most imporant. 


(2) A SOCIAL VIEWPOINT OF LIFE 

Civilization as distinguished from 
savagery is mainly characterized on the 
personal side by the degree to which 
individuals submerge their own self 
interests in the good of the social group, 
the family, the state, the race, and finally 
in all mankind. ‘What do we live for?” 
is a question not only antecedent to but 
more important than how we succeed in 
our enterprises. The dominant instinct 
of the baby is self preservation, showing 
itself in all forms of selfishness. The old 
tribal custom of putting all the children 
in a group to learn through the school 
of hard knocks, with no adult supervision 
to intervene, was a pretty effective way 
to overcome selfishness. Today with 
children in homes where every want is 
supplied, where there is small chance 
for children to develop group conscious- 
ness, where pampering and sentimental- 
ity on the part of mothers and fathers 
and nurses are the natural consequences 
of lives freed from the serious problems 
which faced our ancestors, what is more 
important than that children be provided 
early with the chance to learn how to get 
along with other children. Lessons of 
codperation and unselfishness are never 
more important than in early childhood. 
One cannot listen to the Rotarians or the 
Kiwanians week by week, prodding 
themselves on to a less selfish life, with- 
out being struck with how artificial 
their devices are and how much more 
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of the spirit of codperation they should 
have brought with them from théir 
youth. Their present awakening is 
magnificent, but they would be the first 
to acknowledge that it should really be 
unnecessary. No other rocks loom up 
so treacherously in the path of our ship 
of state as opulence and ease, with the 
barely submerged shoals of greed, special 
privilege, and licentiousness which lie 
close around them. 

Where shall we look for the cure of 
these manifestations of an unsocial 
spirit which has persisted in many of our 
citizens throughout all the units of our 
educational system? Why, from the 
beginning, codperation, the submergence 
of self, has been the very genius of the 
kindergarten and primary! It is my 
belief that it will be the genius of the 
rapidly developing nursery schools. The 
earlier the task is begun, the more surely 
can we hope for success and national 
safety. 


(3) BROAD PERSPECTIVE 


Americans are yet a provincial people. 
Little do we yet depend for our judg- 
ments upon wide information, knowl- 
edge of human nature gained by rich 
social experience, and aesthetic appre- 
ciation, a matured sense of comparative 
values of those things which satisfy the 
mind, the spirit, the soul. Democracy 
depends upon the perspective of all her 
citizens. Dayton, Tennessee, is a force- 
ful reminder that prejudice flourishes 
where information is lacking. The in- 
side story of the life of Woodrow Wilson, 
now being given to the world, serves 
only to reinforce the conviction that the 
friends of our great internationalist 
president have long held, that if to broad 
information he could have added a 
knowledge of human nature, another 


and important factor in perspective, 
how different might world developments 
since 1918 have been! The girl who at 
the close of the class in Launcelot and 
Elaine goes around by the bookstand to 
buy Snappy Stories is making a poor 
kind of progress in citizenship. 

The problem is probably clear. 
Broad perspective is essential to high 
living. What part can kindergarten- 
primary education play in giving broad 
perspective? 

Considerable experimentation is neces- 
sary before an answer can be made with 
assurance. However, some considera- 
tions may be offered bearing upon the 
questions. 

Nothing is more amazing about early 
childhood than the keenness of the 
senses and the capacity to observe 
minute details of a situation. Informa- 
tion can certainly be assimilated as 
effectively then as at any later date. . 
Probably the sort of information-facts 
which will be of greatest use when 
important decisions in later life have to 
be made, are not appropriate to store in 
childish memories as facts. The prin- 
ciples of conduct emerging from facts, 
however, are as easily grasped by 
young children as by others. Childhood 
has its part to play in producing the 
informed man. 

It is, however, in the other two factors 
in perspective that the early years make 
their most signal contribution. To 
know human nature and to possess an 
ennobling aesthetic taste, these are 
virtues which need early youth for their 
foundation. The lone child is the handi- 
capped child. Woodrow Wilson tried in 
college to overcome his non-social habits, 
but he had been too much alone in his 
early childhood to be entirely successful. 
To be truly social minded calls for wide 
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contacts with people throughout all 
the periods of life, but especially in 
childhood, early childhood most of all. 

Then, too, aesthetic taste, founded 
upon beauty of form and color, upon 
harmony of sounds, upon grace of move- 
ment, upon appreciation of language and 
character in literature, who will deny 
that in this element of broad perspective 
the die is well cast in early youth? In 
most essentials the things one will love 
at twenty are growing and in need of 
nurture and pruning before the age of 
eight. 


(4) INITIATIVE 


What distinguishes the leader in the 
club, the church, the community, the 
state, is not so much his perspective as 
his initiative. While others who know 
as much are scolding about some un- 
fortunate situation, the man with ini- 
' tiative has started something to correct 
it. A man of action is almost a syno- 
nym for a leader. Roosevelt was great 
for many reasons, but his outstanding 
virtue was initiative. Nearly half the 
qualified voters remained away from 
the polls at the last national election 
in spite of a widespread campaign to get 
out and vote—the habit of inaction. 
“Let George do it” is pernicious 
philosophy. 

What contribution has the kinder- 
garten-primary here? Inno place above 
the kindergarten, even including the 
college, have I ever seen as much de- 
pendence put upon children. The spirit 
of these early school years rests upon 
getting the children to assume respon- 
sibility. The reticent, bashful or poorly 
dressed child is led to take the lead in his 
turn. Children’s choices are constantly 
consulted. The whole scheme depends 
upon each child’s doing his part. Not 


until later does the child learn to look 
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to the teacher for directions as to just 
what to do and how to do it. Only 
later is the child’s attention taken from 
the activity itself and fixed upon the 
mark which the teacher is to give him. 
The “get by” spirit is a product of later. 
grades, getting more and more chronic 
through even the college. Initiative? 
The  kindergarten-primary schools 
abound with it! 


(5) INTELLECTUALITY 


Last year, we are told by reliable 
students of the problem, people in this 
country spent more than a billion dollars 
in fake schemes. The most gullible, as a 
class, were teachers. The only antidote 
for gullibility is intellectuality. This 
age is an age of intelligence. Religious 
fears, traditional sanctions and parental 
authority (after the age of fifteen) have 
largely vanished as controls of human 
conduct. We are putting all our trust 
in human intelligence. The fact that 
no former generation ever controlled 
itself by intelligence makes us wonder a 
little what the outcome will be, but there 
is no alternative to choose. Reason is 
enthroned and no other contender is 
left in the field. 

Furthermore, the scientific attitude, 
the attitude which calls for facts as a 
basis for intelligent decisions, has come 
suddenly into all our spheres of interest. 
Medicine has adopted it, and the quack 
has had to go. Fifteen years have been 
added to life expectancy in the change. 
Agriculture has adopted it, and two 
blades of grass grow now where one grew 
before. Education has adopted it, and 
objective measures of achievement are 
rapidly replacing teachers’ subjective 
judgments. 

Man was given a cerebrum in order 
that he might make use of experiences 
in deciding upon his conduct in a new 
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situation. Instincts and reflexes are not 
enough in this complex world. It is 
proving a marvelous mechanism to 
point out for us what we ought to do. 
Just how effective it will be in seeing 
that we do what we know we ought to 
yet remains to be seen. The problem is 
perfectly clear, however, and its solution 
must be begun in early childhood. 

How often have we all seen some force- 
ful man present an argument at some 
group meeting or conference, and no one 
answer him! Then when the meeting 
is over, we have heard different ones 
express in no uncertain terms their 
opposition to such a view. Why didn’t 
they take issue with the man in the 
meeting? Generally it is because they 
have not learned to face opposition. 
They cannot oppose a friend without the 
feeling that they are unkind. The char- 
acteristic of an intelligent group is that 
the persons can oppose one another 
definitely and violently if need be with- 
out the slightest feeling of impropriety, 
or the least implication of unfriendliness. 
If we were used to that sort of social 
intercourse instead of the smiling ac- 
quiescence which is socially proper 
today, we would not then be so helpless 
in the presence of the salesman who 
comes to favor us with first chance to 
buy a piece of land that will soon be 
raising large grapefruit. We are not 
habituated to the weighing of evidence, 
matching of the pros and cons of a case, 
feeling responsible for the outcome of our 
own reasoning processes. In short our 
powers of intelligence languish from 
disuse. 

Where is the remedy? All education 
must be redirected to be sure. The 
mind must be conceived more as a 
factory and less as a storehouse. Only 
the products of the mind and not the 
contents of the mind count. There- 


fore, we need not wait for a full store- 
house before we start the factory. In- 
tellectuality depends upon raw materials 
to work with, but the processes of think- 
ing are over and above the raw materials, 
experiences or appreciations. There is 
no evidence that children cannot think, 
cannot reason, cannot be intelligent in 
so far as their raw materials in store 
allow them, quite as well as older folk. 
So far as the fault is simply a habit of 
not reasoning, a social disposition to 
acquiesce instead of to question, no 
period is so effective in laying a strong 
foundation as is the period of early 
youth. 


(6) SELF-CONTROL 


Finally, the end point of education, 
its crowning virtue, is self control. All 
the other qualities are in it, but there is 
in it also something over and above 
them all. “I am the Captain of my 
Ship” is the most heroic sentence I 
know. That a man can throw out a 
challenge to himself; that he can feel 
his own slippings; that he can muster 
his own resources; these are the things 
that give zest to life above perspective, 
initiative and intellectuality. To train 
the captain for his captaincy is a job 
for every age, the youngest quite as much 
as the oldest. 

In all the above I have talked of 
college aims. The kindergarten and 
primary are simply part of the college. 


The following quotations and little 
message of cheer come to us from one 
of our members. We need more contri- 
butions of this type. Frances Jenkins 


SCRAPS FOR THE SCRAPBOOK 


Thoughts for the many, 
And thoughts for the few, 
Culled and selected 

To save time for you. 
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Aman knows no more to any purpose than he 
practices. 

Not merely what we do, but what we try to 
do and why, are the true interpreters of what we 
are. 
Love of a pupil for his teacher makes him 
easy to guide and so the question of punishment 
will never arise. 

There is no one right way of doing things; 
unity not uniformity is desirable. 

Over early independence is as fatal to accu- 
rate and rapid mechanical work as an over de- 
layed dependence. 

There must be an opportunity for failure, or 
there is no education. 

A class which moves all together is a class 
which moves very little. 
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Children are reflectors, as well as imitators. 

Individual advancement means class ad- 
vancement. 

The schoolhouse should be the center of 
construction and instruction. 

No class that is freed from opportunity for 
individual activities is normal in growth. 

We cannot, with profit, separate the tools of 
learning from their use. One may learn the 
theory of swimming by making the move- 
ments on a piano-stool, but to swim he needs 
water. 

Truth is never ina hurry. If it doesn’t come 
out to-day, it will come out tomorrow, or next 
year. It can take care of itself. 

Mark Twain said that he had heard much 
kicking against the Weather, but that he had 
never seen anyone trying to change it. 


What Limit to Progress in Education? 
Gat CALMERTON, San Diego, California 


Now that I have been out of the first 
line trenches, and back from firing line 
for nearly two years, I am thinking that 
I may be too far away from active service 
to be of real use, however well meant 
may be the intention. 

Sometimes, however, one may be so 
near the woods that he cannot see 
the trees, hence I am sending my reply 
to your request. 

Sometime ago I took a trip out to 
Boulder Park far upon a mountain top. 
I noticed the natural granite boulders, 
many of them as large as a house, so 
placed that few could even scramble up 
their sides without the artificial aid of 
wooden stairs. As I reached the very 
top of all high boulders, and looked into 
the distance, I could see “The Salten 
Sea.”” This sea we know was once a 
part of the ocean, and is caused by the 
evaporation of little drops of water— 
just as the boulders are composed of 
little grains of rock (hardened sand). 

When I started to descend, a small 
stone: of less hardness than it seemed, 
dislodged itself from its embedded posi- 
tion and rolled some distance. It fell 


into a crack of another large boulder; 
in this crack I found a canyon plant 
fresh and vigorous, although seemingly 
without water or earth. 

My “sermon in stones” is this—just 
as “little drops of water, little grains of 
sand” are a part of life’s great purpose, 
so each individual teacher or child has 
his own work in life to accomplish. It 
is only as the individuals fulfill their 
especial duty that the mass formation 
moves forward to reach the goal. 

“The center of gravity is within the 
child and the center of gravity shifts.” 

Just as the drops of water and grains 
of sand obey the infinite plan, assuring 
us of everlasting duration, so we cannot 
help but realize that human life, the 
highest in evolution, has a destiny far 
outshadowing that of other life. 

The present is a growth of the past; 
it naturally follows that the future is a 
growth of the present. 

It is well to remember that each indi- 
vidual is either raising or lowering the 
standards of those with whom he 
associates. 

















Suggestions of Children: Ther 
Value and Application 


MILDRED MORROW 


HE problem of the kinder- 

garten teacher in years 

past was, “What can I sug- 

gest for my children to 
sing, to do, and to make?”’ while today it 
is, “How may I use my childrens’ sug- 
gestions intelligently?” In the past the 
problem came from the teacher, while 
today as far as possible it comes from 
“a child.” 

It does not come from “the child,” 
in the sense that every child in the class 
contributes a suggestion, but “a child” 
because not every child has the ability 
to initiate. He may contribute some- 
thing very much worth while after a 
thing has been presented but, as in life, 
one finds the leaders and the followers. 
The more, however, that originates with 
“a child’ the more will “the child,” 
meaning every child, be able to grasp 
the situation and follow its development. 
The teacher by her knowledge leads the 
thoughts of her little ones to fruition. 

The teacher who is eager to follow sug- 
gestion and who can carry it through 
without imposing her adult standards on 
the little workers will be constantly 
surprised at the lengths to which they 
will go. The teacher’s art lies in her 
ability to handle the situation success- 
fully and at the same time to keep out 
of it. One pursuing this course will not 
find herself asking, “(How shall I manage 
to get suggestions from the children?” 
but rather ‘Which suggestions shall I 


use, how may I best use them, and which 
will be of most value to the class?” 

There are different kinds of problems 
constantly arising. Some involve just 
one child while others involve one or 
more groups of children. In individual 
problems in handwork, for example, the 
problem may originate in a desire to 
make some definite thing, as when Alfred 
came to school one morning asking to 
make some mittens. On other occa- 
sions he wished to make a stick pin and a 
“man’s apron.” The first value in 
these problems was for him alone. The 
second was for the children who fol- 
lowed his lead. 

Again the piece of work may be the 
result of experimenting with things at 
hand. Donald cut a circular piece of 
black paper one day and on this he 
pasted a paper animal putting a prop 
on it to make it stand up. In the center 
of the paper he made a hole and when it 
was finished he asked to put it on the 
Victrola that he might see it go round. 
The next day he made another putting 
several little animals on it instead of 
one. 

One morning the children asked for 
the story of “The Man with the Colored 
Caps.” As soon as it was told some 
child exclaimed, “Let’s play it.” This 
they did, but the problem was what to 
use for caps. A_ little discussion fol- 
lowed, which resulted in the suggestion 
that they could make some caps for 
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themselves. Crepe paper of various 
colors was put on the table and before the 


morning was over about fifteen or more 
children had made caps, literally “red 
ones and blue ones and yellow ones and 
pink ones,” and surely the man himself 
would have had difficulty in originating 
more designs in one morning. Some 
were extremely crude, others very well 
made, but every child solved his own 
problem and back of the problem was 
purpose. Of course the story had to be 
played all over again and the effect was 
most pleasing and the delight of the 
children even more so. The caps were 
kept in the kindergarten some time that 
the play might be repeated many times. 

The best part of it was that it sug- 
gested something else, namely costumes, 
and so the children turned costume de- 
signers. It necessitated a hasty trip to 
the nearest drug store for more crepe 
paper, so eager were the children to 
complete their work. There were ruffles 
and bows and ribbons for trimming and 
each child had to have another child to 
help in measuring her dress and to know 
where the arm holes were to be. There 
were little skirts and capes and caps to 
match, one “long waisted’ dress, and 
also a fairy costume trimmed with tin- 
sel brought from home. When they 
were completed five of the girls put on 
their costumes and organized a little 
“dance” to music which they called 
“The Bow Game.” 

Other parts of the day’s program may 
grow up around suggestions just as easily 
as in hand work. One child attending 
kindergarten lived very near the school 
and so was often early in arriving and 
was one of the last to leave. One day 
after school she wanted to learn a song. 
She tried it over and over again until she 
had mastered it. She went home happy 


‘of the children. 
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in the knowledge that the next day she 
would be allowed to sing it for the other 
children. The song was so pleasing that 
she was encouraged to teach it to all 
the children. It proved to be one of the 
most popular of our spring songs and 
each time it was chosen the children 
would ask that this little girl sing it 
first by herself. It held their attention 
a great deal better thanif the teacher had 
sung it for them. It was another in- 
stance of organizing the program around 
the interest of a child rather than from a 
plan of the teacher. 

Many times the thought does not 
come directly to the teacher but is sug- 
gested to her by observing the activities 
For instance some of 
our first dramatization grew out of the 
children’s play on the school ground 
The teacher noticed a group very intent 
upon their play during recess, and on 
moving nearer discovered that they were 
playing “The Three Bears.”” They had 
drawn lines on the ground for their 
house, and one child was directing the 
play with many commands and gestic- 
ulations. When it was time to return 
to the kindergarten the teacher asked 
if they would like to play it for all the 
children. They were eager to do so and 
made use of chairs and tables indoors. 
The next morning the teacher observed 
that the play had carried over, for an- 
other group of children were playing the 
story in the doll corner. 

Later in the year the teacher discov- 
ered an original play being staged out of 
doors and this also was made use of. 
This little play or “show” was made up 
of a series of original songs and verses. 

Occasionally suggestions are asked for, 
as when we are having games. New 


skipping games seem the most popular. 
A number of these original games were 




















very usable and were asked for quite 
frequently. 

One of the simplest was for a child to 
skip in and out around the circle until 
the music stopped. He would then bow 
to the child in front of whom he hap- 
pened to stop. This child would follow 
after the leader and so the game was 
continued as long as desired. 

A more complicated game but one 
that proved exceedingly interesting was 
suggested by alittle boy. As he skipped 
around the circle he would take some 
child’s hand. The two would skip to- 
gether until the second child took the 
hand of a third child. When the three 
were skipping the first one who started 
the skip would return to his place on the 
circle. And so the game continued with 
two children skipping until a third was 
chosen, when the first one would go back 
to his place. 

Marjory called her game “The Clock 
and the Flag,” apparently because they 
were the first objects that attracted her 
attention as she looked about the room 
trying to decide on a name. To Mariel 
she said, ‘‘Now, Mariel, you be the clock. 
Hold out your arms.” 

Marj: “Now I am going to walk, and 
then run, and then skip around.” 
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(This she did and then stopped in 
front of the clock.) 

Marj: “How do you do, clock.” 
(“Now you say, ‘How do you do, flag.’’’) 

Mariel: “How do you do flag.””* 

Marj: “Will you skip with me today?” 

Mariel: “Yes.” 

(The two skipped about one after the 
other while Marjorie called to another 
child to be the clock.) 

Marj: “How do you do, clock.” 

Mariel: “How do you do, flag.” 

Marj: “Will you skip with two of us?” 

Each time Marjorie would say the 
number until she had ten children fol- 
lowing her. This involved considerable 
thought on her part to keep the numbers 
straight. This game was often chosen 
by the children. 

The child mind, given an opportunity 
to express itself, is a never ceasing won- 
der. Its possibilities are constantly sur- 
prising us. It has so much more depth 
than we usually accredit to it and it 
is often our adult stupidity that keeps 
it from expression. We are indeed hum- 
bled before it as we realize the im- 
mensity of our task to direct our chil- 
dren so that they may form right habits 
of thought and action. 


Whom shal] one take with him when he goes a-courting nature? 
This is always a vital question * + * * * * There are persons who 
will stand between you and that which you seek. They obtrude 


themselves, they monopolize your attention; they blunt your sense 


of the shy, half revealed intelligence about you. 
A companion who has virtues of dogs and boys, transparency, 


good nature, courtesy, open sense afd nameless quality that is 


kin to trees and growths and the inarticulate forces of nature. 


—John Burroughs. 
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TEACHER, Sal & 











ee of orey or brown or blue, 
eyes, —_ up at you, 

Ready at a glance to bring 

Their whole souls in offering. 
Clinging little hands you feel, 

For children love a great, Oreat deal, 
And teacher (in the children's sight ) 
Wears a kalo of deliokt. 


let love shine in your own eyes, 
Keep your own heart true and wise, 
Treasure all their trust and keep 
All their love , and always, deep 
Within yourself, try hard to be 
What those little ‘children see. 


Jsadal Pacheler. 


Designed for the Culver-Smith Annual 
(Courtesy of the Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School, Hartford, Conn.) 




















Class Projects in the First Grade 


BEATRICE A. DIGNUS 
Teacher Kindergarten Extension Class, New York City 


lV. Little Black Sambo Project 


OWARD the close of the 
school year, I felt a decided 
need for some project to 
retain the interest of the 
children to the end of the term. 

One ‘day during story period I in- 
quired what story the children would 
like to have me read. Little Black 
Sambo having received the greatest 
number of votes, it was duly chosen and 
read. After the story was completed, 
I asked the children if they desired to 
put the story into permanent form. 
The immediate suggestion was a Little 
Black Sambo book, and upon further 
questioning on my part, “movies” were 
suggested. Oh! then what an outburst 
of enthusiasm and excitement! 

We discussed every possible angle of 
the movies, the personnel of the story, 
the best method for making the “reel,” 
the moving picture machine and the 
necessary equipment for the theatre. 

We put into use an old victrola box 
for the ticket box, with a window cut 
out in front for the distribution of the 
tickets, and a door made in the back for 
the ticket agent’s entrance and exit. 
The box was labelled “Box Office,”’ and 
the window labelled with a sign 
“Tickets.” It was decided to secure the 
assistance of one of the members of the 
ungraded class in the making of the 
moving picture machine, and in due time 
the contract for the machine was given 
out. When finished, it consisted of a 
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frame 25” x 29”, with a roller 3” from 
the top, and another 3” from the bottom, 
for the rolling and rerolling of the film. 
The “reel” itself was to be made on 
wrapping paper, a trifle narrower than 
the frame, to prevent tearing during the 
showing of the film. 

The story was next discussed, the 
main parts being used for the illustra- 
tions. After the story was printed on 
the paper, the illustrations were made 
with the aid of crayon, paper and scis- 
sors. Every pupil had opportunity 
to make illustrations, and then the best 
were chosen by popular vote, and the 
artists repeated the picture on the film 
paper. One illustration was made at a 
time, and then’ they were pasted to- 
gether. By the time the “reel” was 
completed, it consisted of thirty-two 
illustrations. 

Then we discussed the necessary as- 
sistants for the theatre proper. The 
children decided on a ticket agent, 
ticket chopper, two operators for the 
machine, and last but not least the 
“umpires,” meaning the ushers. (This 
last suggestion was made by a boy 
interested in baseball.) The honor of 
these positions fell to those children 
chosen by popular vote. The ticket 
chopper’s contrivance consisted of a 
small table and a box with a slit in it. 
After the children had purchased tickets 
with toy money they had made, they 
passed to the ticket chopper, who, with 
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the aid of a pair of scissors, cut the ticket 
on the dotted line, returning the part 
with the row and seat number to the 
patron and depositing in the box the 
part with the name of the performance 
and date for same. The children were 
then escorted by the ushers to their 
seats, which were labelled rows A, B, C, 
etc., and numbered from 1 to 6. After 
all the patrons were seated, the room 
was darkened, and one side of the electric 
lights turned on. The picture was then 
run off, to the joy and gratification of the 
children. 

During one of the performances, an 
usher made an error by giving a patron 
a seat marked C 2, when her ticket read 
C 5. Another usher having a patron 
with the ticket C 2, found anoccupant in 
that seat. Very politely she requested 
to see the ticket, and, seeing the error, 
showed her the proper seat, and placed 
the other patron in C 2. It was just 
a calm solution of the problem, with- 
out any assistance from the teacher. 

Complimentary tickets were made for 
visitors, for the children decided that 
certain privileges were permissible. All 
tickets were made according to actual 
size. 
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Before the performance, an announce- 
ment was made on the bulletin board, 
and a few short stories were written on 
the blackboard for supplementary read- 
ing, such as— 

The performance will start at 1 p.m. 

Tickets—five cents each. 

Silence during the performance. 

The list of assistants and their 
names. 

The performance has been given for 
the Kindergarten and Extension 1A, 
and our librarian has asked for permis- 
sion to use it in connection with her work 
with the younger children. Our own 
operators escort the machine on its 
journey, for that is a _ cherished 
treasure. 

When the kindergarten children came 
in to see the “show,” they had their 
own purses and play money, which they 
had made. One child had dropped a 
“penny” on the way and presented four 
cents for a ticket, which was refused by 
the ticket seller. She had to go home 
(back to the kindergarten room) to get 
the required amount. 

The entire time consumed for the 
completion of the “Little Black Sambo 
Movie” was three weeks. 


Teaching is a spiritual art and classifies with music, poetry 


and oratory. —W. H. Payne. 


The best way of training the young is to train yourself at the 
same time; not to admonish them, but to be seen always doing 
that of which you would admonish them. 


—Plato. 














From the Foreign Field’ 
Reports from Japan 


The letters and reports from Japan, 
sent by Miss Annie L. Howe and others, 
would easily fill an entire number of Child- 
hood Education with most interesting and 
valuable reading. One fact is noticeable. 
All agree, whether Baptist or Methodist, 
Congregationalist or Presbyterian, Episco- 
pal or Anglican, Reformed Church or 
United Brethren, that the educational and 
Christian worker’s great opportunity in 
Japan lies in the Christian kindergarten. 

“Japan has not grasped the fact and 
has left the field pretty well open to us,” 
writes Miss Ella Lediard (Canadian 
Methodist). “Their attempts at kinder- 
garten work are sincere but inadequate. 
Herein lies our opportunity—that we can, 
in this one branch of education, at least, 
lead the way. All educators, statesmen and 
men of thought are realizing that Japan’s 
great educational need is a spiritual one. 
Physically and mentally they are worthy 
competitors of any western system... . 

“The following story which can be 
duplicated any day in any kindergarten in 
Japan shows how this spiritual need is met 
in the kindergarten. 

“The child of a Buddhist priest attends 
one of our kindergartens. He went home 
one day to find his father worshiping before 
an image and he said, ‘Father, that God you 
are praying to can’t hear you. You 
should pray to the God about whom we 
learn in the kindergarten. You can pray 
to him anywhere as he loves you and can 
hear you anytime.’ The father was 
impressed and told the kindergarten teacher 
of it when she called. He said he realized 
that Buddhism was not satisfying him or 


1Extracts from letters received by Miss 
Nellie E. Brown, chairman I. K. U. Committee 
on Foreign Correspondence. 


Japan, and that if his child became a 
Christian he should be glad. 

“Hundreds of children like this one gradu- 
ate from our Christian kindergartens each 
year with a knowledge of God as a Father, 
and the need of brotherly love and peace. 
The seeds sown in childhood are going to 
bring forth in Japan a wonderful harvest of 
higher national ideals and a desire for 
international brotherhood and peace.” 

The testimony of Miss Jessie Wilkinson 
of the Zenrin Baptist Kindergarten, Kobe, 
comes in the form of a beautiful story. 


THE TRUE TALE OF THE HONORABLE COTTON 
APRON 


It was a hot day—such stifling heat 
makes one long for green fields and sweet, 
pure air, buoyant and fresh. Little O 
Masa San knew nothing about green fields 
and fresh air. All of her little span of life 
(five or six years, perhaps, but no one 
really knew) was spent in the dirty hovels 
of Kobe’s Eastside where our Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals might 


resent having even a pig housed. 


Little O Masa San played all the steam- 
ing morning in the dirty alleys of the 
neighborhood because the Zenrin Kinder- 
garten was far too crowded to take her and 
many of the other wee waifs of the slums into 
their morning classes. When afternoon 
came she was like a little electric wire, all 
alert for the exceptional. If events were 
not interesting enough to serve her hungry, 
fevered mind and body, O Masa San would 
soon make them exciting enough for all. 

Today the teacher had thirty or forty 
pairs of little black eyes fastened upon her 
as she told how pleasant it was to have 
carefully combed hair and clean hands and 
faces. She said that a kind friend had sent 
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the loveliest gift to boys and girls who would 
try to be clean and sweet every day. What 
could it be in that strange bundle which 
teacher patted so fondly and talked of in 
such mysterious tones as though it were 
something worth having and as if they were 
going to have it? And could O Masa San 
believe her own unworthy ears and the 
honorable speech of the dear teacher whose 
word she had learned to trust explicitly? 
No! It couldn’t be anything for her, teacher 
must have made a mistake. 

Yet, just look at Taro San marching 
up to try on something produced from that 
interesting bundle, something exceed ngly 
white and clean! How proudly he straight- 
ens his little, ragged, dirty kimono, tighten- 
ing his “OBI” (sash) in place. Why it is 
just the cleanest of clean, white aprons! 
How grand Taro San looks! And will it 
ever be O Masa San’s turn to try on one of 
those aprons? She sat on the very edge of 
her chair with her little hands fastened to 
her knees all ready to rush when her turn 
should come. But, O, the wonder of it all 
was so great that teacher almost had to call 
her name again, and she walked as if in a 
beautiful dream, gazing with speechless 
joy into teacher’s face as she put on that 
beautiful apron, snowy white. 

Clean faces and hands and neatly combed 
hair began to be the rule in this kinder- 
garten, which is the children’s fairy land, 
and many aprons were worn each day. 
When these beautiful coverings were no 
longer white each little child took his home 
to wash it, and make it clean again. Yes, 
teacher had shown them how to do it and 
had said that mother or sister might help, 
and the hot friendly sunshine would help 
too. The same sunshine makes the filth 
of Ono District tolerable by its cleansing 
heat, and it made the washed aprons white 
like snow. 

When all the washing was done and the 
aprons worn again, O Masa San had none. 
Silence and a troubled little countenance 
followed all questions. Yes, she would go 
home to tell her mother that teacher 


had asked for her apron, but as to 
the consequence, her troubled face gave 
warning. 

“Honorable Mother! come at once with 
me to see the teacher. She wants my 
honorable apron back, and you, you—.” 
Her voice ended in a bitter choked sob. 
No, she would not cry. 

‘Little fool, did you not tell the teacher 
it was lost? Go, and tell her at once that 
it is lost. I cannot find it.” This the 
mother said in great anger as the little 
daughter tugged at the filthy garments of 
this wild woman of the slums. She towered 
above the wee bit of humanity elfin in its 
frailty like a great ogress, wild and terrible. 
She was exceptionally large, coarse, and 
awful for a Japanese woman, but her 
threatened slap and loud voice did not 
frighten the child. 

“Tf I tell the Honorable teacher what you 
say it will be a lie. Jesus will be sad. 
I'll not be His little girl any more and I 
love Him,” said the child and she tugged 
on. ‘When I die I am going to be where 
He is and the Christmas angels are, and all 
is grand in the Honorable High Heaven 
above.” 

The mother dropped her raised arm and 
her wild look changed. What could the 
child be raving about? She would go with 
her to the teacher and find out. Yet, what 
of the apron! She had pawned it for a few 
sen for wine to slake her thrist. Dare she 
tell the teacher that? The teacher was 
always most kind and polite even to such 
as she. She would go. 

Thus it came to pass that the true tale of 
the honorable cotton apron was told accom- 
panied by the warning tugs of O Masa 
San. Teacher was indeed kind and polite. 
Tears filled her eyes and her voice was not 
very steady when she invited O Masa San 
and mother for tea and cakes. Best of all 
she told them of the loving Savior of 
Mankind, the one who loved O Masa San 
and had opened her little heart to the sun- 
shine of His Love. Yes, and they talked to 
Him without loudly clapping their hands to 
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call His attention and without bowing in 
front of the god-shelf. 

Indeed she would come again to hear 
more of O Masa San’s Jesus and the beauti- 
ful words of the Honorable Sacred Writings. 
God loved the world. God loved her and 
O Masa San. God was saddened or 
gladdened by their actions. What interest 
had her old gods in her? This God seemed 
to love women and children such as she and 
O Masa San. Could it be true? 

The windows of darkness had been 
opened and the sunbeams of His love had 
entered a soul to bear fruit in a beautiful 
life everlasting. This all came about 
through little, irrepressible O Masa San 
and the gift of a cotton apron. Often 
teacher had wondered, “Will she ever 
understand?” 


Miss Annie L. Howe of Kobe writes of 
the Christian kindergarten situation in 
general. 

“Tt looks very much as if the stone which 
the builders rejected would soon, if not 
already, be the head of the corner. 

“Kindergarten—Oh, yes, well enough to 
amuse children, but not worth much 
outlay in money or personalities was the 
old cry. Quite different is the idea gaining 
ground now. Is a new church started? 
Forthwith, a kindergarten must be a part 
of the equipment. Is a large, ambitious 
social center established? A kindergarten 
makes the foundation from which the work 
is built up. 

“People are beginning to realize that for 
an all round help to future denizens of this 
earth nothing equals good Christian kinder- 
garten training with the attendant activities, 
such as work with the graduates, with the 
mothers, the ‘Sunday Schools and even the 
churches that grow out of the kindergartens. 

“Not only do Christian kindergartners 
say this but similar testimony comes from 
the non-Christian educational world—for 
instance, this last winter, at an educational 
gathering, an official of high rank in govern- 
ment school circles said that the Christian 
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kindergartens of Japan are making a val- 
uable contribution to the empire. They 
place emphasis on international training 
while the primary schools of Japan give only 
a narrow, provincial outlook for their 
pupils.” Miss Howe thinks he might have 
included all government schools. 

From the resolutions passed at the World 
Educational Conference held in Edinburgh 
last summer Miss Howe selects one: “The 
textbooks for the elementary schools of the 
world (shall) be prepared, descriptive of 
childlife in all lands, and setting forth in 
brief and simple form the best that each 
nation has achieved”—and then, with 
honest pride and satisfaction she exclaims 
from the depths of her big, loving heart. 
“Just see how Glory Kindergarten got 
ahead of them on that! For years we have 
done this sort of work in various ways. 
In 1922 we illustrated different countries. 
We had lots of Perry pictures and no end of 
objects to illustrate the topics, and each 
child helped by the teacher, made the 
flag of each country.” 

“T almost forgot to tell you about a very 
important action taken at our Kindergarten 
Union Meeting this year. A committee of 
three—Miss Bowman, Miss Drake and 
Miss Welte are to select some important 
book, valuable for kindergartners, and 
have it translated and published by the 
Union during the coming year.” 

Mrs. D. W. Learned’s story of the 
response of Imadegawa_ Kindergarten, 
Kyoto, to an appeal made a little time ago 
in behalf of the Armenian Children’s 
Relief Committee proved the statement of 
the government school official referred to 
by Miss Howe. 

“The subject of the week,” writes Mrs. 
Learned, “was Dojo (sympathy).” 

Monday, the heart-warming, love- 
stirring story of the Good Samaritan was 
told. A good picture, a small bottle of olive 
oil, a roll of bandage, some money, and a 
Red Cross flag (the love-flag) gave the right 
atmosphere. 

Tuesday, America’s sympathy at the 
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time of the great faminine in northern 
Japan, eighteen years ago, wastold. The 
Circle room represented the Ocean—Japan 
on one side, and America on the other, 
connected by a cable ending in cable- 
stations, over one of which floated the 
Rising Sun and the Red Cross flags, over 
the other the Stars and Stripes and the 
Red Cross flag. At the close of the story 
of Japan’s need the American side cabled to 
Japan a message of sympathy. The Ameri- 
can people brought money to the Red Cross 
official sitting at a table by the cable-station, 
who carefully recorded the amount and 
cabled the sum across to Japan, who cabled 
back “Thanks.” 

Wednesday, San Francisco’s earthquake 
story was told, and how Japan showed her 
sympathy by sending a Red Cross steamer 
with a large gift of money. This time the 
Pacific Ocean Cable was replaced by a big 
ship (made of blocks) bearing the flags of 
Japan and the Red Cross.. Japanese men 
and women duly crossed to San Francisco 
and presented their gift, which was cordially 
received by the Americans, who then cour- 
teously saw the steamer off for Japan. 

Thursday, the children were quite ready 


to hear the Armenian children’s story, 
which they did with real sympathy. Each 
one carried home a big envelope containing 
the Relief Committee’s literature, also a 
written appeal from the kindergarten, and 
an envelope on which the children had 
pasted a red cross, to bring their offering in 
the next day. 

Friday closed the week with an appro- 
priate Red Cross program, including songs 
and recitation of Bible verses that the 
children know so well,—“God is love,” 
“God loved us and sent his Son for our 
sakes,” “Love is being kind,” “Love never 
fails,” ‘““The Greatest thing in the world is 
Love,” “Love one another.” It ended with 
a flag-game representing the fellowship of 
the nations in Loving-service, the “Love- 
flag,” as the children call it, leading the 
other flags. All of the children wore Red 
Cross badges which they had made, and of 
those who took prominent parts the girls 
wore Red Cross caps and the boys arm 
straps. 

It was a great week for children and 
teachers, learning the meaning of loving- 
service as taught by the great Teacher of 
Love, Jesus. 


TRIBUTE TO LUCY WHEELOCK 


The Lucy Wheelock Kindergarten Alumnae, inspired by the action of the 
University of Vermont, which last summer conferred upon Miss Wheelock the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters, pay the following loving tribute to their 
leader: 

“We hundreds of women who have received inspiration and a life impetus from 
her, and who form the Wheelock Alumnae, have no degree to bestow which the 
world recognizes, but we do confer upon her a degree of our own—B. L.—Be- 
loved Leader—Our Beloved Leader, Lucy Wheelock, Doctor of Letters.” 

In presenting Miss Wheelock for the degree last June, Professor Frederick 
Tupper, head of the Department of English of the University of Vermont, used 
the following appropriate words: 

“Lucy Wheelock of Boston, born at Cambridge, Vermont, daughter of a 
graduate of this University, founder and head of the Wheelock Training School, 
cherishing the precepts of Froebel and the traditions of Elizabeth Peabody, revered 
at home and honored abroad as a teacher of little children and their teachers, 
zealous champion of woman’s work for women.” 
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Council of Kindergarten-Primary Supervisors, 


W ashington, D. C. 


An outstanding feature of the convention 
of the Department of Superintendence at 
Washington (February 21-25), to those who 
are especially interested in the kinder- 
garten, was the fact that an able represen- 
tative of kindergarten education was in- 
cluded on the general program for the first 
time, so that kindergarten as a part of the 
public school curriculum was definitely 
recognized. Prof. Patty Smith Hill gave 
the kindergarten address at the Monday 
morning session, at which the general topic 
was An Elementary School Consisting of 
Kindergarten and Grades I to VI, and her 
special subject was The Function of the 
Kindergarten. She asserted that the first 
and most imperative function of the kinder- 
garten is to minister to the nature and needs 
of children from four to six years of age; 
another duty is tolook forward to the nature 
and needs of children as they develop 
beyond the sixth year but the foundations of 
later activities and achievements should be 
laid without sacrificing the right of the 
child to free full development on his own 
level. She made an earnest plea that read- 
ing should not be pushed down into the 
kindergarten, but that developing a “‘read- 
ing readiness” be the aim of the kindergarten 
years. A third function of the kindergarten 
is to utilize it as an institution for the pre- 


vention or detection and cure of the begin- 
nings of physical and mental diseases. Miss 
Hill closed with this forward look: “When 
we come to the stage were we build curricula 
based upon the right of the younger child 
to learn healthy habits of food, sleep, rest, 
open air, play and work, emotional sanity 
and social poise, we can hope for the nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and lower grades to 
unite in contributing a most highly honored 
function in our public school systems of 
America.” 

On the platform at this session of the 
convention, as invited guests, were Miss 
Alice Temple, president of the International 
Kindergarten Union, and Miss Lucy Gage, 
chairman of the National Council of 
Primary Education. Other speakers were 
Dr. John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education on What is Elemeniry Education 
For? Miss Mary McSkimmon, president 
of the National Education Association, and 
Honorable Frank O. Lowden of Chicago, 
making a strong program for the first session 
of the week’s convention, which was so 
ably carried through under the direction of 
President Frank W. Ballou of Washington. 

Convention visitors began to arrive on 
Sunday, February 21, and appropriate 
exercises were held at the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier, and_a vesper service at 
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Memorial Continental Hall. Further 
patriotic recognition was given on the 
evening of Washington’s Birthday by a 
scholarly address on Washington by Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge at a general session 
which taxed the capacity of the Washington 
Auditorium. 

Altogether the convention was a record- 
breaking one, in attendance and general 
and broad interest, and all through the week 
the city of Washington entertained in 
generous fashion, providing — springlike 
weather, abundant sight-seeing opportuni- 
ties, and a full program of meetings and 
social gatherings. 

Kindergarten and primary supervisors 
and training teachers who arrived early 
were entertained by Dr. Mary Dabney 
Davis, specialist in the Bureau of Education, 
at an informal tea at the club house of the 
American Association of University Women 
on Sunday afternoon, which gave an 
opportunity to greet old friends and new 
ones, and make plans for the week. 

On Tuesday morning, the Council of 
Kindergarten Supervisors and Training 
Teachers of the I. K. U. arranged for a 
breakfast at Hotel Lafayette, which was 
attended by about 135, showing an in- 
creasing interest in this annual gather- 
ing of kindergarten-primary administrative 
women, which is held in connection with the 
superintendents’ convention. At a lunch- 
eon on Wednesday at Hotel Mayflower, 
which was in charge of the Primary Council, 
in codperation with the National Confer- 
ence on Educational Method, a still larger 
attendance was attracted, with more than 
500 at the tables. Brief remarks by kinder- 
garten-primary and pre-school leaders, 
at these two social affairs, brought out 
points of special interest at the present 
time. At the luncheon there was also an 


address by Prof. William H. Kilpatrick of 
Columbia University on What is the Prob- 
lem of Method? 

The session of special importance for 
this group was held on Tuesday afternoon 
at the Mayflower, with Miss Temple and 
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Miss Gage presiding. Following the general 
plan of the superintendents’ program, which 
considered the topic Reorganization of Our 
Administrative Units, this session dealt with 
the Problems of Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation which concern administrative officials. 

Prof. W. W. Charters, of the University 
of Chicago, spoke on Curriculum Making, 
stressing as three factors which should be 
considered in developing a program for the 
early grades, traits, situations and trait 
actions, and urging early grade teachers to 
find out what traits or habits are of special 
importance in the early years, and what are 
the reactions to the situations which 
naturally arise, so as to build up the funda- 
mentals of a curriculum which will form a 
right foundation for the program of later 
years. Development of right habits, right 
reactions to situations, which make for 
health and right social and moral relations 
form the basis for this early program, rather 
than subject matter. Life is one situation 
after another and education is but the means 
of telling how to meet situations. 

Miss Julia L. Hahn, kindergarten-primary 
supervisor, San Francisco, gave an account 
of the way in which changes have been 
brought about in the lower grades of San 
Francisco by the hearty and intimate 
codperation between teacher and super- 
visor. Her paper, telling of the gradual 
reform through the example of three “tryout 
centers,” is printed in full in this issue. 

The next speaker, Dr. Zenos E. Scott, 
superintendent of schools, Springfield, 
Mass., spoke of Specific Problems of the 
Superintendent with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the situation in its relation to 
the kindergartner and early grade teacher 
which would be most helpful if adopted by 
the superintendent of every school system. 
Dr. Scott keeps the student point of view 
and works out the program for his early 
grades with his staff, keeping in close touch 
with his primary supervisor and other 
administrative officials who come in contact 
with the teachers themselves. 

The last speaker, Dean F. J. Kelly, 
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University of Minnesota, took as his sub- 
ject Fundamental Values of Kindergarten. 
Primary Education. He brought out 
especially the thought that education is a 
continuous process through life, differing 
only in emphasis, with the same fundamen- 
tals throughout the years. He showed how 
values which are listed for college begin in 
kindergarten, and emphasized the impor- 
tance of early development of social habits. 
“Just as bones, if allowed to be bent by 
unnatural weights through too long a 
period of infancy, will endanger their shape 
throughout life, so a child may not be 
allowed to go along without playmates and 
without practice in overcoming his selfish 
habits without risking the possibilities of 
ever developing his altruism.” ‘Traits of 
character which operate powerfully through- 
out all life have their roots in the ‘mind set’ 
which is fixed early in a child’s life. The 
tendency to decide questions on a selfish 
basis rather than on the basis of the welfare 
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of the group is the stumbling block of 
society today in its efforts toadvance. This 
tendency can be more effectively overcome 
in the kindergarten and primary years than 
at any other time.” 

Throughout the week of the convention, 
the building of the National Education 
Association on Sixteenth Street was open to 
visitors, with a speciai reception on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Many of the kinder- 
garten-primary group took this oppor- 
tunity to visit the room which is now 
occupied by the I. K. U. in this building, 
and expressed gratification that the repre- 
sentative organizations of kindergarten and 
higher grades, as well as the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, are 
housed in one building. While the I. K. U. 
Headquarters is in its infancy and as yet 
occupies only a small office, it is an interest- 
ing beginning and is bound to develop 
into an influential asset for kindergarten- 
primary teachers. 


Story Contest 


This contest is under the direction of the 
Committee on Literature of the I. K. U., 
with the following conditions: 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Story must be within 1000 to 2000 
words. 

2. Suitable for children from 5 to 6 years 
of age. 

3. Adapted to group audience. 

4. Rights of publication of stories receiv- 
ing prizes or honorable mention, given to 
CuitpHoop EpvucaTION. 

5. Manuscripts must be received by the 
editor of CurmpHoop EpvucaTion, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
by July first, 1926. 

6. Name and address of author must be 
submitted in a sealed envelope with nom de 
plume on envelope and on manuscript. 


PRIZES 


First Prize, $50.00. 


Second Prize, $25.00. 
Third Prize $25.00. 
First, Second, Third, Fourth Honorable 
Mention, no financial award. 
(Committee) Marcaret C. HoLMEs. 
Chairman, Committee on 
Literature. 
Mary Govutp Davis, 
Supervisor Story Telling, New 
York Public Library. 
Ciara W. Hunt, 
Superintendent Children’s Department 
Brooklyn Public Library. 


JUDGES 


Miss Alice M. Jordan, Supervisor of 
Work with Children, Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Miss Catharine R. Watkins, Director of 
Kindergartens, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, Wheelock School, 
Boston, Mass. 











The Reading Table 
Among the Magazines 


ELLA RUTH BOYCE 


The professional group whose field is early 
childhood has been receiving much encour- 
agement recently in the very general interest 
in the pre-school period. Two groups of 
people are promoting this interest,—those 
engaged in the Nursery School movement 
are active in arousing interest, while the 
psychiatrist is broadcasting on every occa- 
sion his conviction that many of the nervous 
and mental ills of adult life have their roots 
in maladjustment in early childhood. 

Current literature, including books and 
periodicals of all sorts, is devoting space to 
discussion of the problems of this period. 
Readers of Dorothy Canfield’s novels, 
which show such sympathetic insight into 
child nature, will not be surprised at her 
very strong statements of the value of right 
conditions for children. We quote from 
an article by her in School Life: 

“In the short space of thirty years, or 
thereabouts, a complete revolution has taken 
place in the physical care and feeding of 
young children. Not only a minority of 
highly educated, carefully trained young 
mothers have learned the elements of healthy 
physical life for children, but the big majority 
of mothers everywhere, in city and country, 
have progressed from black ignorance and 
superstition into an understanding of what 
children’s bodies need, so that their little 
boys and girls have an immensely better 
chance for physical health. 

“What is needed now is to bring about 
just such a transformation in regard to the 
moral and intellectual needs of young 
children who are, let it be remembered, still 
completely in the hands of their mothers. 
We shall have a generation with infinitely 
steadier nerves, better mental balance, and 
a surer sense of moral values, when mothers 
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of little children understand (as they under- 
stand now the need for clean milk and for 
dentistry) the need for activity, freedom, 
frequent change of occupation, a calm, good- 
natured atmosphere in the home, and sym- 
pathy and understanding of child nature. 

“When mothers realize that to witness a 
bickering dispute between his parents is as 
poisonous for a young child as to eat de- 
cayed fish; when they understand that to 
feel a sickening helplessness in the face of 
injustice and physical violence is worse for a 
child than to break his arm; when they feel 
that to be nagged is worse than to have 
rotten teeth . . . . why, we shall see 
fewer grown-ups with morbid mental twists 
and have fewer people in our insane asylums 
and prisons.” 


To those who are interested in tracing 
beginnings Maude Adams’ Story of Herself, 
which began in the March number of the 
Ladies Home Journal will appeal, bearing 
as it does the somewhat surprising title, 
The One I Knew Least of All. When the 
fact is faced squarely how little one does 
know of one’s self in childhood, what a 
little way back memory really extends, one 
sees how difficult is the task of understand- 
ing children. 


Linked up with all the problems of little 
children are the deeper problems of the 
family and the home. In this same number 
of the Ladies Home Journal, Dr. S. Jose- 
phine Baker, in an article called, Fathering 
and Mothering makes a contribution in this 
field. To quote her, “We now know that it 
is during the impressionable years preceding 
adolescence that character is developed, 
initiative stirred, and the groundwork laid 
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for whatever measure of achievement it 
may be ours to contribute to the common 
life . . . . Moral integrity is not some- 
thing that may be forced upon our chil- 
dren. . . . . Inthe last analysis, it means 
wise, sympathetic and _ understanding 
‘fathering and mothering,’ and it needs for its 
development a sympathetic comprehension 
of the sensitive, often shy, but inherently 
sound soul of the average normal child.” 


The beauty of childhood is being pre- 
sented in an artistic form in the series of 
Christopher Robin poems by A. A. Milne, 
now being published in Harpers. The one 
in the March number called In The Dark 
gives simply and beautifully one of the 
great needs of little children, the oppor- 
tunity for self-direction. We feel the 
jubilation of the child’s soul in the lines 


I can think whatever I like to think 
I can play whatever I like to play, 

I can laugh whatever I like to laugh. 
There’s nobody here but me. 
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In the same number of Harpers, Bertrand 
Russell in an article on Freedom in Society 
reaches this conclusion: 


“To secure the maximum of freedom it is 
necessary to form character by education, 
so that men may find their happiness in 
activities which are not oppressive. This is 
a matter of formation of character during 
the first six years of life. Miss McMillan 
at Deptford is training children who become 
capable of creating a free community. If 
her methods were applied to all children, 
rich and poor, one generation would suffice 
to solve our social problems. But emphasis 
on instruction has made all parties blind to 
what is important in education. In later 
years desires can only be controlled, not 
fundamentally altered; therefore, it is in 
early childhood that the lesson of live-and- 
let-live must be taught. Given men and 
women who do not desire the things which 
can only be secured through the misfortunes 
of others, the obstacles to social freedom will 
be at an end.” 


Books Recetved 


Children’s Reading. By Lewis M. Terman, 
Ph.D. and Margaret Lima, M.A. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 

As its sub-title suggests, this is a guide 
for parents and teachers in choosing suitable 
reading for children, not a textbook on the 
mechanics of reading. 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
bibliography, carefully classified, graded and 
annotated, so that it will enable the teacher 
to select easily the books which will meet her 
special needs. In compiling the lists the 
authors made a painstaking study of the 
likes and needs of more than 2,000 children, 
thus gaining a direct knowledge of children’s 
literary tastes. 

Besides the suggestive lists of books, there 
are chapters on such topics as The Develop- 
ment of Reading Interests, Differences in 


Mental Ability, and Sex Differences in 
Reading Interest, which will be valuable to 
parents in guiding their children’s reading. 
Textbook for Training Kindergartners. By 

Genevieve L. Lyford, A.M. 

Miss Lyford has prepared this little 
textbook for her own freshman classes in 
kindergarten-primary training in the 
Colorado State Teachers College at Greeley, 
many of whose members have never 
attended or even visited a kindergarten. 
In it she has attempted to give these young 
women an idea of the qualifications of a 
kindergartner, the environment, activities 
and materials which are desirable and the 
relation of the kindergarten to the early 
elementary grades. 

The three important divisions take up: 
(1) Essentials in the Kindergartner’s Educa- 
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tion; (2) Curriculum Activities; (3) The 
Value of Other Books and Publications to the 
Beginning Teacher. 

Such a simple outline of the subject, 
emphasizing the essential points which are 
recognized by kindergarten leaders as vital 
in the training of the kindergartner today is 
unique and cannot fail to be useful in other 
colleges where there are beginners in kinder- 
garten training. 


Billy Barnicoat. By Greville Macdonald. 
Illustrated by Francis D. Bedford. 
Published by E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York 
“A fairy romance for young and old” 

written by the son of the famous George 

Macdonald attracts at once the attention of 

those who are concerned with children’s 

reading, and when as an additional recom- 
mendation it has an introduction by Anne 

Carroll Moore, one may feel sure that there 

is a delightful story in prospect. 

Billy Barnicoat, besides introducing 
whimsical and fanciful incidents, also brings 
out the quaint humor and philosophy of the 
Cornish folk, among whom Billy’s early life 
was cast. There are piskies and spriggans, 
merrymaids and giants, magic and mystery, 
to satisfy the imagination of childish read- 
ers, and the illustrations by Francis Bedford 
well interpret the author’s fancy. 


Methods of Handling Test Scores.. By 
Luella C. Pressey, Ph.D., and Sidney L. 
Pressey, Ph.D. Published by World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Busy teachers who have little time to 
devote to the study of the details of statis- 
tics, but who wish to make use of standard 
tests in their schools, will find this simple, 
practical little book valuable in handling 
their records. 

It is divided into ten lessons dealing with 
tabulating, finding medians, using norms, 
noting relationships, making and inter- 
preting tables and graphs, and there are 
concrete explanations which make the 
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lessons clear and usable by the everyday 
teacher. 


The Junior. By Ernest J. Chave, Ph.D. 
Published by The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 

This addition to the series on Principles 
and Methods of Religious Education takes 
up the Life Situations of Children Nine to 
Eleven Years of Age. Like the other books 
of this series it is scientific in character and 
yet popular in its presentation so that it 
will be useful for Sunday school and 
church workers everywhere. Mothers and 
mothers’ clubs will find much valuable 
material in this thoughtful study of the 
middle childhood or junior age. 


The First Days at School. By Hugh C., 
Moeller and Thomas J. Tormey. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Boston. 
For use in schools before the formal work 

of textbooks is taken up, the material in 

this unique book will meet a real need. 

It consists of printed cards to be torn out as 

needed, each card bearing a word or phrase 

which will form a suitable addition to the 
early vocabulary of the beginner in reading. 

On the back of the card are suggestions to 

the teacher for itsuse. The cards are suffi- 

ciently heavy to stand usage and the type 
is large enough to be useful for class work. 

The vocabulary presented in this way has 

been carefully worked out and will lead up 

to the first reading books in general use. 


The Nation at Work on the Public School 
Curriculum. Fourth Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 

It is difficult to give in a few words an 
idea of the detailed, painstaking work 
involved in the 1926 yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, which deals with 
the revision of the public school curriculum 
worked out by a codperative plan. For 
several years the Department has been 
emphasizing the importance of curriculum 
revision and the research which was needed 

















in order to formulate a modern course of 
study. 

Twelve national subject committees were 
appointed, covering those subjects of the 
elementary school which seemed to com- 
mand the greatest amount of interest at this 
time, and each committee has brought out 
in this yearbook the results of its investiga- 
tion and study, making a suggestive outline 
for the use of those who are concerned with 
curriculum revision in their own com- 
munities. 

The committee chairmen represent dif- 
ferent sections of the country and the 
material has come from towns and cities 
and from educational institutions. Three 
hundred school systems have codperated, 
and the result of this codperative effort is 
_ truly representative of the modern educa- 

tional thought of the nation. 


Fancy’s Hour. By Norman C. Schlichter. 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
A collection of original verse, of a humor- 

ous vein, for boys and girls. 


Petits Contes Faciles. By Madeline C. 
Smallwood. The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore. 

Those who are teaching French to little 
children, or even to older ones, will find this 
little primer most useful, for it furnishes 
French material in a very simple form for 
English-speaking pupils. To enlist the 
interest of the pupil, the author has arranged 
to have the lessons of the primer printed 
alternately with blank pages to be used 
for crayon drawings to illustrate the subject 
matter of the text. The lessons are about 
animals, flowers, and the familiar things of 
childhood, and are well graded so that little 
pupils will progress by means of the French 
primer just as they do in English. 


The Beacon Gate to Reading. By M. E. 
Sullivan and Philena Morris Cox. _Illus- 
trated by Blanche Fisher Laite and 
Kayren Draper. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 

For the very beginnings of reading, this 
little book has been prepared to precede 
the New Beacon Reading Chart and the 
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New Beacon Primer. Its distinctive fea- 
ture is the presentation of phrases and 
clauses instead of isolated words, arranged 
with due regard to eye-sweeps and eye- 
pauses: and the development of “focal 
fields,” in the light of modern research. 

The book is attractive in content and 
make-up and will be eagerly welcomed by 
the young child who is ready to read. A 
set of flash cards has been prepared to 
accompany the book, furnishing complete 
equipment for drill. 


Blossoms on the Straight Ahead Road. By 
Genevieve Thomas Wheeler. Franklin 
Hudson Publishers, Kansas City, Mo. 
A book of children’s rhymes which were 

written originally for nine little cousins 
and their parents. Little lessons in be- 
havior are introduced in an entertaining 
way. Parents will find it useful in teaching 
some of the fundamental virtues. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Poor Cecco. By Margery Williams Bianco. 

Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 

The story of a little wooden dog who left 
his home to go out and see the world will 
delight the children. Of course he has 
many adventures and meets all sorts of 
animals and people. The drawings by 
Arthur Rackham add much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the book. 


Tommy Tucker’s Stories. By Maude Rad- 
ford Warren and Eve Davenport. [Illus- 
trated by Charles A. Federer. 

Little Tommy Tucker tells about his 
adventures to Little Boy Blue, Little Bo- 
Peep and Little Miss Muffet in a series of 
original fanciful stories. The book is issued 
in a beautiful holiday form, with charming 
colored illustrations. 


The Disappointed Squirrel and Other Stories 
from “The Book of a Naturalist.” By 
W. H. Hudson. Illustrated by Marguer- 
ite Kirmse. 

Eleven animal stories reprinted from 

The Book of a Naturalist. Excellent colored 

illustrations of birds and animals. 














Catherine C. Mabar 


The kindergarten has lost one of its lopal and most faithful workers in 
the passing from this earthlp life of Catherine C. Mahar of Mpracuse, 
Hew Pork, November 15, 1925. 


Miss Mabar was one of the best known and beloved kindergarten teach- 
ers in Spracuse. Mbe was richlp endowed with the gift of art, mg she 
Devoted to the kindergarten. %er manp beautiful pieces of work will ren- 
der = service to the kindergarten and will remain alwaps as a living 












For manp pears Miss Mabar had been a member of local kindergarten 

organisations and of the International Kindergarten Gnion. Mbhe was a 

See worker in raising funds for the Kindergarten Anit in Lievin, 
trance 


The kindergartners and all the teachers of Mpracuse and manp friends 
mourn the loss of an inspiring personality and a true artist. ith the 
touch of ber hand the simplest. Sojert was turned into a thing of rare beauty. 


Dap bp dap she built a more lasting memorial than anp which could be 
erected to ber, for she left ber impress on manp lives and ber image in 
manp hearts, including the manp little children whom she loved so dearly. 


3n recognition of ber influence as teacher and artist, the members of the 
Spracuse Kindergarten Association in assemblp paid gratetul tribute to 
ber memorp in the following words: 


As) triends of Catherine C. Mahar, we feel greatly blessed in habing 
bad a share in ber beautiful and richlp endowed life. 


All ber triends and the manp little children with whom she was asso- 
ciated were dailp blessed bp ber creative genius, ber rich jop and fine cour- 
age in meeting life. Mbe almost a genius for friendship, which served 
so Well in the honored position she occupied when called to the Great Be- 


















Because of the abiding qualities of her splendid character, we feel our 
lives babe been enriched and we are deeply grateful to God for the privilege 
of ber beautiful friendship. 


Dear triend of ours, pou have gone a little before us into the more per- 
fect Dap. Pou have found rest and peace. Pou are among the souls of the 
blest. Pou belong with those who habe 

“Climbed the steep ascent of Heaven, 
Through peril, toil and pain. 
Ob, God, to us map grace be given 
Co follow in their train.’’ 
—Marian]Baird. 













Jane M. McRBnew 


The kindergartens of Washin od BD. €C., have met with a great loss in 
the sudden death of Jane M. ety, tobich eee on April 2nd. Miss 
MckKnew had been a teacher in the public schools since 1898, and at the 
time of ber Death was a teacher in the Wilson Normal Mchool. Mbhe had 
been in charge of a model kindergarten since 1902. Mer loss will be 
deeply felt in kindergarten circles, for she had been active in everp mobe- 
ment related to kindergarten interests. 














